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; East Inbta Possessions annexev! John Bull’s 
and disinterested “anxiety in behalf of ‘Texas, 
e pot vo entirely absorbed his attention, it seems, but, 
athe nas an eye to spare towards his own interests.— 
itis notalleged that he caught the infection in this 
from us, it is quite likely that-he took it in the natural 

», However that may be, it appeacs from accounts 
vriced by the last steamer, that the Danish possessions 
Bast Indies, which they have held for the last two 
sadred. years,of Serampore,a town of 13,000 inhabitants, 
wit in European style, and pleasantly situated on the 
iret Hoogly, in the bay of Bengal, near Calcutta, the re- 
“ance of the governor general of the Danish East In- 
ja possessions, together with the town and district of 
ankebar, 12,000 inhabitants, on the coast of Coroman- 
| have been, by a treaty ratified by the King of Den- 
on the 22d Feb. Jast, transferred to the British East 

dia Company, for the sum 1,125,000 rix dollars. How 
hie will compare as a matter of bargain and sale,w'th our 
Msas speculation, we will not stop to calculate. ‘There 
ainly bas not been as much noise about the transac- 


Panis! 
ne 


vil. . . 

Mexico. A dveree is published, banishing Santa 
Anna from Mexico, forever. Canalizo and Bassadre are 
snished for ten years. Rejon, Buranda, Haro, and Fu- 

riz, who fled, the government will provide for hereaf- 
wv, Each of the above will receive a pension equal to 
w-half the pay they received from Santa Anna. This 

sion is lust if they change their residence to any other 
dace than that which the government points out.— 
be the decree the pecuniary responsibilities of these per- 





succeeding the rece 
in commission; and 
one week. 


ipt of this order, by each vessel 
the colors hoisted at half mast for 
R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the treasury. 


Treasury department, June 2, 1845. 

Ordered, That after the first day of July next, cer- 
tificates of stock of the United States, under the laws 
of 1843 and 1843, with coupons attached, may be 
surrendered to the register of the treasury, and the 
usual certificates bearing interest, and transferable 
at the treasury, issued in their stead. 

R. J. WALKER. 

Governor Suannon, our late minister to Mexico, 
has certaimly arrived at New York from Vera Cruz. 
The Washington Union of the 24th says—Mr. B. E. 
Green’s letter disclosed the “truth about the non- 
payment of the Mexican drafts,as Mr. Shannon is 
said to have confirmed its statement since his arrival 
at New ¥ork.” 

Doubts were expressed in New York papers whe- 
ther he had arrived, so little had been seen of him, 
although his arrival was so anxiously looked for by 
the claimants under the Mexican indemnity, about 
which so much auxiety is expressed. 


THE NAVY. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT—ORDERS, &c. June 16. 
Commander Wm. J. McCluney to command of 
sloop-of-war John Adams. 





ms ig not withdrawn. Consequently, Santa Anna, 
naliz), and the four ex-ministers were obliged to sa-' 
isfy all their creditors before leaving the country. 
The republic is said to bein a very unsettled condition | 
od in danger of another revolution. A hostile feeling | 
ainst the United States prevailed, with a general be- | 
of that Texas would ndt annex. 
‘CarrnaGena. The new president, General Musquera, | 
& busied with interal improvements, roads and other pub- | 
ieworks. ‘The session of congress isover. In conse- 
rence of some trouble in Guayaquil, with Gen. Flores, | 
Mesident of Equador, Gen. Herran proceeds with some | 
ops from Bogota to Pasto, as a measure of precau- 


il. 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


John J. Peavy, of Maine, as consul of the United 
Dates for the portof Pictou, in Nova Scotia, in the 
pace of James Primrose, recalled. 

John M. Wimer, deputy postmaster at St. Louis, 

isouri, vice S. B. Churchill, removed. 

Franklin Cannon, register of the land office at 

kson, Mo. vice Green W. Davis removed. 

Abraham Morrell, of New York, consul of the U. 
Sates for Turks Island, West Indies, vice John Ar- 
Mit recalled, 

, George H. Walker, register of the land office at 
ilwaukee, Wisconsin, vice Paraclete Porter, whose 
MMmission will expire on the Ist of July, 1845. 

Cul. Gorham Parks, appotited to the office of Con- 
Ml at Rio Janeiro, left his residence at Bangor on 

tdnesday Jast, for the purpose of proceeding to 
p* slation to which he is appointed. 


Mipintments to take effect 29th June, when the present 
commissions expire. 


", Connecticut, in the piace of J. H. Turner. 
*orge M. Horton, depety postmaster at Geneva, 
' : York, in the place of James Rees. 
P, ohn K. Wright, deputy postmaster at Reading, 
; it the place of Chazles Troxell. 
il shard H, Stanton, deputy postmaster at Mays- 
*, Ky. in the place of James W. Coburn. 
Reappointment. 
AAS Pelham, ibaa quentts of Arkansas from 


yt July, when his present commission will ex- 


“TED stares REVENUE MARINE—GENERAL ORDER. 
Phe ices Treasury department June 16, 1845. 
4. esident has, w ith heartfelt sorrow, announc- 
DREW fae Oi the patriot, hero, and statesman, An- 
CKSON. ; 
trig «tribute of respect to the memory of the illus- 


*iI) epee the officers of the revenue marine 


U 


“ar the customary badges of mourning during | 


Lieut. Geo. W. Harrison, detached from schooner 
Flirt. 

Purser C. C. Rice, detached from reeeiving ship 
at New York, and to sloop Cyane. 
e Purser Thos. B. Nalle to receiving ship at New 

ork, 

Passed midshipman George H. Cooper, detached 
from ordinary at Norfolk, and to schooner Flirt. 

Lieutenants Harry Ingersoll, Zachariah Holland, 
A. A. Holcomb, Francis Lowry, Surgeon Samuel 
Barrington, passed assistant surgeon J. -Winthrop 
Taylor, purser George F. Sawyer, chaplain George 
W. Iatham, professor of mathematics J. P. Espy, 
midshipmen John Gale, James E. Jouett, J. D. Lang- 
horne, Alfred Bailey, Arthur H. Otis, boatswain 
John Munro, gunner Daniel James, and carpenter J. 
M_ Webb, to sloop John Adams. 

Passed midshipman E, L. Winder, to sioop John 
Adams, as acling master. 

June 18.—Sailmaker James R, Child to the sloop 
John Adams. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT—ORDERS—JUNE 19. 

Lieut. S. C. Rowan, detached from receiving ship 
at Baltimore and to the Marion. 

Lieutenant L. Stoddard to the Marrion. 

Passed midshipman W. C. B. S. Porter to the Ma- 
rion as acting master. 

Boatswain George Williams detached from navy 
yard at Boston, and to the Marion. 

Gunner William Burton, earpenter Charles Jor- 
don, sailmaker J. D. Freemen, detached from re-| 
ceiving ship at Bostun, and to the Marion. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT—OREERS—Joune 21, $845. 

Gunner John Clapham, to special duty at West 
Point. 

Boatswain J. Morris, detached from receiving ship 
Ohio, on leave three months. 


ee 


From tue Inpian councit. The Van Buren, (Ar- 
kansas) Intelligencer of the 24th ultimo says: 

“The Creeks are now in council upon matters of 
importance to their own as well as several of the bor- 
dering and adjacent nations. There were a few hy 
since eleven of the wild tribes represented, but the 
Camanches and Pawnees have refused to meet them. 
The Creeks exceedingly regret this, as thes have 
ever shown.a disposition to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with all their neighbors... We were iwformed 
that there were about three hundred Creeks, besides 
numerous other tribes present, among whom were 
the ‘Niowas,’a tribe from the west of the Rocky 
Mountains, who brought in an enormous pipe to 
smoke in council with the Creeks. , 

A correspondent of the Intelligencer writes from 
the council ground in the Creek nation on the 13th 
as follows: , 

There are at present deputations from eleven tribes 





Creeks, Seminoles, Choctaws, Delawares, Shaw- 





Mill be f of six months, Twenty-one minute. guns 
ted, commenced at meridiam of the dey noxt 
1B. 17, Vol}. 18. 


inees, Piankeshaws, Piolics, Caddoes, Kickapoos, and: 


CT ANTS 





Osages.. They commenced regular business yester- 
day. The principal object is to clear the ‘white 
path,’and cover over the blood that has been re- 
cently spilt by the Creeks and Pawnee Mahaws. 
“The Camanches returned an angry answer to 
the Muscogee messengers, allowing them to escape 
only with their lives. They said: ‘We accept your 
tobacco, and have smoked it; you have lodged with 
night; take back the wampum and _ the broken dogs; 
they are false, and your people have a forked tongue.’ 
It is said and believed that one of the messengers, 
{and the only one who spoke the Camanche lan- 
guage), played false with the Creeks. They (the 
Camanehes) further alluded to a meeting this Moon, 
at the great Salt Plains, with all the prairie tribes, 
to concert measures of action and defence. This 


has created concern, on the part of the Creeks par- 
ticularly.” 


Tue Crow country. As our northwest territory 
claims such general attention at the present time, we 
give the following glowing description of a portion 
of it in the language of Arapooish, a renowned Crow 
chief. It is taken from Irving’s digest of Captain 
Bonneville’s Notes of an Exploring Expedition 1o 
the Rocky Mountains and Columbia River, in the 
year 1832-5, by order of government. The country 
so highly eulogised is situated west of Iowa, em- 
bracing the plains and valleys watered by the Yellow 
Stone, Little Missouri, Nebraska, and other rivers, 
and what is now called the Nebraska territory, 
stretching onward to the mountains. 

“The Crow country,” said the chief ‘is a good 
country. The Great Spirit has put it exactly in the 
right place—while you arein it you fare well—when- 
ever you go out of it, whichever way you travel, you 
will fare worse. 

“If you go to the south, there you have to wander 

over great barren plains—the water is warm, and 
bad, and you meet the fever and ague. 
« “To the north it is cold—the winters are long and 
bitter, with no grass—you cannot keep horses there, 
but must travel with dogs. What is a country with- 
out horses! 

‘‘On the Columbia they are poor and dirty, paddle 
about in canoes, and eat fish. Their teeth are worn 
out—they are always taking fish bones out of their 
mouths. Fish is poor food. 

‘To the east, they dwell in villages—they live 
well—but they drink the muddy water of the Mis- 
souri—that is bad. A Crow’s dog would not drink 
such water, 

‘About the forks of the Missouri is a fine country 
—good water— good grass—plenty of buffalo. In 
summer it is almost as good as the Crow country— 
but in winter, it is cold—the grass is gone; and there 
is vo salt weed for the horses. 

“The Crow country is exactly in the right place. 
‘t has snowy mountains and sunny planes—all kinds 
of climates and good things for every season. When 
ile summer heats scorch the prairies, you can draw 
up under the mountains, where the air is sweet and 


| cool, the grass fresh, and bright streams come tum!)|- 


ing from the snow bank’. ‘There you ean haunt the 
elk, the deer, and the antelope, when their skins are 
fit for dressing—there you will find plenty of white 
bears and mountain sheep. 

‘‘In the autumn, when your borses are fat and 
strong from the mountain pastures, you can go down 
into the plains and hunt the buffalo, or trap beaver 
on the sireams. And when winter comes on, you 
can take shelter in the woody bottoms, along the 
rivers—there you will find buffalo meat for your- 
selves, and cotton wood bark for your horses—or 
you may winter inthe Wind river valley, where 
there is * weed in abundance. 

**The Crow country is exactly in the right place. 
Every thing good is to be found thar. There nee 
country like the Crow country.” 


eee 


A LETTER FROM THE EMPEROR oF Cuma, has becn 
received by the president of the United States, which 
for size, splendor, and language, has no match in 
our public archives. It is a curiosity. The Wash- 
ington Union says: 

The contents of the letter to the president are 
very agreable, It breathes the pure spirit of 
peace, and a sincere desire to extend the benefits of 
intercourse between the two great nations—““the 
Central Flowery Kingdom,” as the Chinese call their 
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own empire, and “the Nation of the Flowery Flag,” 
as they cailus. (See the sentiments of the Scholars 
and People of Canton, in Mr. Cushing’s Documenta- 
ry Mir = era submitted to the last congress, 

age 66. 

: It is aeaial to-see with what an air of refined 
courtesy the emperor excuses himself for not seeing 
Mr. Cushing at Pekin. Our commissioner was most 
anxious to take the trouble of the visit; but the em- 
peror plays the diplomatist, and disguises his policy 
of keeping strangers from his capital, under the ap- 
pearance of the greatest consideration for the com- 
fort of the ambassador. 

The letter to the president consists of a roll 7 feet 
1 inch‘long, by 2 feet 11 inches wide. The writing 
is on @ field of plain yellow silk, with a margin of 
silk of the same color,embroidered in gold thread. 
The letter is in two languages, (Chinese and Man- 
chu Tartar,) in characters of large size, and in per- 

dicular columns, which are separated in the mid- 
die by the imperial seal—which is composed of 
Chinese characters, enclosed ina cartouche about 
three inches square. This roll is enclosed ina 
wrapper of yellow silk, (yellow being the imperial 
color,) which again is enclosed ina round box co- 
vered with yellow silk, and closed by two fasten- 
ings of jade stone; and finally is enclosed in an ob- 
long square box of rose wood, and padded and lined 
with yellow silk. 

{copy.] 

The creat Emperor presents his regards to the 
PRESIDENT, and trusts HE is well. 

If the Emperor having looked up and received 
the manifest will of Heaven, hold the reins of go- 
vernment over, and soothe and tranquilize the Cen- 
tral Flowery Kingdom, regarding all within and be- 
yond the border seas as one and the same family. 

Early in the spring, the ambassador of your honora- 
ble nation, Caleb Cushing, having received your letter, 
arrived from afar at my province of Yue. He hav- 
ing passed over the vast oceans with unspeakable 
toil and fatigue, 1, the Emprror, not bearing to 
cause him further inconvenience of travelling by 
Jand and water, to dispense with his coming to Pek- 
ing, to be presented at court, specially appointed Ke 


After your excellency shall have received it, T 
request you will, without delay, respectfully present 
itto the president, in order to manifest ‘perpetual 
amity and concord;” on this account, 1 make this 
communication, and take the opportunitity of pre- 
senting my regards for your. daily increasing happi- 
ness. As is requisite, ] make this communication. 

The foregoing communication is to Caleb Cush- 
ing, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to China. 

Taou Kwang, 24th year, 12th month, 16th day 
(23d January, 1845.) 

(Signed,) PETER PARKER, 
Late Chinese Secretary of the Legation. 

FRONTIER MOVEMENTS. From Council Bluffs. The 
steamer Independence reached this port yesterday 
from Council Bluffs, situated on the Missouri river, 
about three hundred miles above Fort Leavenworth. 
She brought down four hundred ana thirty packs of 
robes, peltries, and furs, the largest proportion of 
them for the American Fur Company. The Inde- 
pendence left here on the 15th of May with a cargo 
of about one hundred and twenty-five tons, princi- 
pally corn and flour, for the government, which was 
delivered atthe Bluffs for the use of the Pawnee 
and Jowa tribes of Indians, who were to meet com- 
missioners on the part of the United States at that 
point on the Ist instant, for the purpose of negotiat- 
ing a treaty. 

We learn from the officers of the Independence 
that, after a difficult and dangerous passage of about 
fifteen days, they reached the place of their destina- 
tion, where they found the lowas anda large num- 
ber of Indians belonging to the Otto tribe, in almost 
a starving condition, having been driven in from the 
plains by the Pawnees, who are continually com- 
mitting depredations upon the neighboring tribes, 
and more particularly upon the defenceless women 
and children of the cowardly lowas and Ottoes; 
these attacks of the Pawnees, together with their 





own indolence and unfrugal way of living, had com. 
pelled them to come in to the Bluffs to prevent star- 
ving. 

The Pawnees are a daring reckless set of scoun- 


Government regulation. Respectin pee 
who embark on board of vabele oF oe SMhigrg 
from Bremen by the law of 8th April 1849 Pee" 
6th June, 1842, provisions are already mad Preys. 
vent the engagement and embarkation of " » 
sengers as to whom, on account of crim *y ; 
they committed, or other legal reasons ee. - 
would not be permitted. a 

The senate repeatedly enjoining to all 
may concern, strictly to abide by the regul 
those laws, find themselves induced, jn orde 
effectually to keep up the said particular re 4 ve 
to make the following additional ones: ~_— 

1. He who as owner, correspondent, or {rej 
expedites a vessel, has to add to the list of an 
gers which, according to section 12, of hee ay 
8th April, 1840, is to be handed to the commute 
the inspection of the brokers; a declaration a 
instead of an oath, to the following Purport: - 

That, according to the best of his knowledge the 
are, among the persons named in that list, no 
sons who intend to escape from punishment for ied 
committed, or are to be sent away from Euro 
houses of correction, or who, as deserters, or bow 
to military service in any of the German confed 
ate states, wish to get a passage, in order to wil 
wre themselves from reclamation, which may 
made. 


a 


P 


whom 
ations 


That he will also not permit that persons of 4 , 


description are afterwards engaged for the yes 
which is to be expedited. 

But, if the engaging of the passengers is done by 
ship broker or the agent thereof, the ship broker } 
to add such a declaration on oath. 

Said list must be sent in, at latest, eight days q 
ter the vessel has been expedited. 

2. A list of passengers exactly corresponding wi 
the said Jist has always to be given to the captain | 
the expediter of the vessel. 

Should aterwards, as an exception, besides {} 
persons named therein, emigrcants apply for a pa 
sage at the port of embarkation, or at some othe 
place, and after producing proofs of legitimation| 
taken on board, they are to be added by the capt 
in an appendix on his list; and he has, respecti 
such passengers, to give a similar declaration, ¢ 








Ying, of the IMPERIAL HOUSE, minister and commis. 
sioner extraordinary, to repair thither, and to treat’ 
him with courteous attention. 

Moreover, they having negotiated and settled all, 
things proper, the said minisler took the letter, and 
presented it for my inspection; and your sincerity 
and friendship being in the highest degree real, and | 
the thoughts and sentiments being with the utmost 
sincerity and truth kind, at the time of opening and 
perusing it, my pleasure and delight were exceed- 
ingly profound. 

All and everything they had settled regarding the 
regulations of commerce, 1 the Emperor iurther ex- 
amined with utmost scrutiny, and found they are all 
perspicuous, and entirely and perfectly judicious, 
and forever worthy of adherence. 

To Kwang Chow, Hen Mun, Fuh Chow, Ning-Po, 
and Shang Hae,* it is alike permitted the citizens of 
the Uniied States to proceed, and according to the 
articles of the treaty, at their convenience to carry 
on commerce. 

Now, bound by perpetual amity ard concord, ad- 
vantage willaccrue to the citizens of both nations, 
which, | trust, must certainly cause the Presipent 
also to be extremely well satisfied and delighted. 

Taon Kwang, 24th yr. llth m. 7th d. (16th Dec. 
A. D. 1844.) 

Great seal of the empirein § Signet of the 
Chinese and Tartar. imperial will. 

(Signed) PETER PARKER, 
Late Chinese Secretary to the Legation. 
[copy.] 

Tsi Ying, of the Imperial House, governor gene. 
ralof Kwang Tang and Kwang Se, a director of the 
board of war, a vice-guardian of the heir apparent, 
minister and commissioner extraordinary of the T's 
Tsing empire, makes this communication, &c.: | 

Whereas, on a former occasion, |, with the honor- 
able envoy, negotiated and settled a treaty of amity 
and commerce, and fortunately received the august 
Emperor’s injunctions to the operative boards, who 
have ratified the same, a due notice whereof has 
been given by me, the minister. This is on record. 

Ihave now received the august Emperor’s reply 
to the presidential letter of your hovorable nation’s 
august president; and,as behooveth me, I, the mi- 

nister, appoint two high officers, (Hwang,) the pro- 
Vincial treasurer, and (Chow,) the commissary, to 
take it and deliver it to(Dr.) Parker, the officer 
whom your excellency deputed to receive and trans- 
mit it. 





' 








and the Coopers, and arrangements are about to be 
and Ewing, by which itis said they will obtain the 


Independence report having met six boats belonging | 
tothem from Fort Pierce, heavily laden with robes 
and under the charge of Mr. Whiting, their agent, a 
short distance below St. Joseph’s, descending the 
river; they will perhaps reach this city in a few 
days. 


Complaints have been made respecting the character 
of the Germans who have emigraled to the United | 
Under these circumstances, the following | ever. alt | 
regulation of the senate of Bremen will produce an | spect, and great disinclination t 
excellent effect. It was adopted on the 23th of May | ces of any description, or with any 


States. 





ore “ , n » 7i% rates ‘ } ‘ ‘ . . 4 hat D a 
*The five ports in tue Chinese empire which the trea-; —and was received by the last steamer which arriy- | declare, in a spirit of justice, t over 
Ste tee : J ditions have ever been proposed by the site 


ty opens to the commerce of the U. states. —Enrtor, 





ed at Boston. 


drels, roving from place to place, having no fixed 
quarter to live in, and taking good Care never to let | 
pass an opportupity to depredate upon their more 
fortunate and weaker neighbors. With the object | 
of making them occupy a more steady position, and | 
the prevent, if possible, their frequent depredations | 
upon the weaker tribes, a new treaty is to be formed | 
with them. 

The Sioux are said to be the only tribe in that 
quarter that the Pawnees stand in fear of; recently a | 
party of the former met eight Pawnees on the plains | 
a short distance back of the Iowa point, four of | 
whom they caught, killed, and scalped, flaying them, | 
and stretched their skins over hoops, which they 
brought into the fort as trophies of victory. It is 
for the purpose of putting a stop to such scenes of | 
bloodshed as this that the United States government 
sent commissioners to the Bluffs to treat with 
them. 

The commissioners are also empowered to hold a 
treaty with the Pottawatamies for the purpose of 
purchasing their lands and removing them south of 
the Missouri; they are said to bea powerful and 
warlike tribe, much further advanced in civilization 
than most of the northwestern tribes. 

The Independence reached the Bluffs on the 29th | 
ultimo, discharged her cargo, took on a large num-_| 
ber of robes and furs, and started back on the 2d 
instant. 








place of meeting. 

‘The fur companies in that region are fast consoli- 
dating into the powerful and extensive associations 
known asthe American Fur Company, who have 
this last winter purchased, besides the claims of the 
Union Fur Company, those of John Baptiste Roy 


made between them and the companies of Pierson 


whole business in that section. The officers of the 


[St. Louis New Era, of June 9. 





GERMAN EMIGRANTS TO THE UNITep StTatTes.— 





regard to one or more passengers, who departe 
tion on oath, as prescribed in the aforegoing law. 


| vessels which will be expedited previous to the | 
lof July next. 


the knowledge of the executive from various source 
of information, unofficial indeed, but stil 
attention and credit, that the late and preven 
ernment of Mexico were disposed to a peaceluls 
tlement of the difficulties with det 
kno wledgment of our independence, upon the u 
standing that Texas would maintain 
existence. No action, however, coul 
upon the subject, because nothing au 
known until the month of Mareh last, woe" 
| presentatives of France and Great Britain ne fi 


of the guod offices of thuse powers ¥ 


upon the basis of the acknowledgment of our 10% 
pendence by that republic. 


executive at once to reject these offers! 
been accom panied by conditions of an) vn that P4 


oath, which in all cases must be done either at th 
committee of inspection of the brokers, or at 1 


‘court of justice in Vegesack or Bremenhaven, be 


fore the vessel goes to sea. 

3. The captain is, under a fine of one hundred ri 
dollars, permitted to carry with him in his vessel o 
ly such passengers as are originally named in th 
list; or who, in the abovementioned particular ca 


|and making the said declaration, have been added | 
a supplement. 


A similar fine is to be paid by every one who, 
with the vessel, has neglected to make the declar 


4. The present regulation does not apply to the 


Concluded, Bremen, in the session of the senal 


on the 28th, and published 30th May, 1840. 





Texas. 
By the President of 'he Republic of Texas. 
A PROCLAMATION. 
The executive is now enabled to declare 10! 


people of Texas the actual state of their affai 


with respect to Mexico, to the end that they mé 


‘direct and dispose of them as they shall judge be 
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n question, or either of them, as the conside- 
f their friendly interposition. : 
Maturely considering the situation of affairs at 
that time, the executive felt that it was incumbent 
nbim not to reject this opportunity of securing 
to the people of this country, untrammelled by con- 
jiuons, 3 peaceful, honorable, and advantageous 
geitlement of their difficulties with Mexico, if they 
should see fit to adopt that mode of adjustment. 


Thus influenced, he accepted the good offices of 
thetwo powers, which, with those of the United 
states, had been previously invoked by Texas, and 
jaced in the hands of their representatives a state- 
ment of conditions preliminary to a treaty of peace, 


ration © 


" yhich he declared he should be ready to submit to 


‘ye people of this country for their decision and ac- 
yon as $000 a8 they were adopted by the govern- 

ent of Mexico. But he emphatically reminded 

ose functionaries, for the special notice of their 

overnment, that he wasno more than the agent of 
ne people; that he could neither direct, control, nor 
jfuence their decision; and that his bounden duty 
vas to carry outdheir determination, constitutionally 
scertained and expressed, be it what it might. Our 
representative at the courts of France and Great 
jritain, in addition to the task of strengthening the 
friendly dispositions of those governments, was also 
especially instructed to press upon their attention, 
that, if the peoplé of ‘Texas should determine to put 
anend tothe separate existence of the country, the 
executive, SO far as depended upon his official ac- 
tion, must and would give immediate and full effect 
to their will. 

The circumstances which preceded and led to an 
understanding with Mexico have thus been stated; 
and the people, speaking through their chosen or- 
gans, will now determine as they shall judze right. 
Bul,inthe mean time, and until their pleasure can 
be lawfully and constitutionally ascertained, it is the 
duty of the executive to secure to the nation the ex- 
ercise of choice between the alternatives of peace 
wih the world and independence, or annexation 
and its contingencies; and he has, therefore, to issue 
the following proclamation: 


Whereas authentic proof has recently been laid 
before me to the effect that the congress of Mexico 


has authorised the government to open negotiations | 


and conclude a treaty with Texas, subject to the ex- 
amination and approbation of that body; and, fur- 
ler, that the government of Mexico bas accepted 
lhe conditions prescribed on the part of Texas as 
preliminary to a final and definite treaty of peace: 


Therefore, 1, Anson Jones, president of the re- 
pullic of Texas, and commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy and militia thereof, do hereby make 
sown these circumsiauces to the citizens of this| 


‘ 
} 


republic, till the same can be more fully communi-| 


tailed to the honorable Congress and Convention of | 


he people for their lawful action at the period of 
their assembling on the 16th June and 4th July next, 
ard, pending the said action, by virtue of the au- 
Hiority inme vested, Ido hereby declare and pro- 
cima cessation of hostilities by land and by sea 
talnst the republic of Mexico or against the citi- 
tens and trade thereof. 

Ip testimony whereof, 1 have caused the great seal 
of the republic to be hereunto affixed. Done at 
Washington this fourth day of June, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundredand 


forty-tive, and of the independence of the re-| 


public the teath. 
{L. 8. 
By ti Pp iat J 
‘© presidents 
‘Sty'R ALLEN, 
Attorney gen. and acting sec’ry of state. 


ANSON JONES. 


Tea of the papers are excessively indignant at 
tah ike poments, and even the most moderate, 
thet & Houston Telegraph, express an emphatic 
tints, iat the proposals of Mexico will be promptly 
oe by congress. 

,° Houston Telegraph of the 11th inst. says: 
ded ‘rom high authority that the propositions 
ike eee from Mexico are vague and indefinite 
pointed that were offered by the commissioners 
hey <a lew months since by General Woll.— 
Mexico ar convey an a-surance on the part of 
i pore ‘al she is willing to open negotiations with 
onlay dey oy as an independent nation, but they 
Willing acmission thatthe Mexican government 

rade ae recognize our boundary to the Rio 
dats i ¢ ‘ appears that this old question of boun- 
!lement eee unsettled; or to be referred for 
Cute Ta European powers. Such terms are of 
tideng a uissable; and we are assured that Pre- 
barac oo Who has already been apprised of their 
tren to oo ousiders them of too little importance, 
“*bvene his cabinet and act upon them. 


late} 


5 





| fashionable worid. 


| ca, arrived at the church with somewhat more than 


;entered into an animated conversation pending the 





é ton. 


The New Orleans Picayune remarks: 

This proclamation contains sentences that indicate 
clearly enough the opposition of the president to an- 
nexation—such asthe presentation of a choice be- 
tween “Independence and peace, or annexation and 


its eonsequences.” The people of Texas, however, | 


understand the president’s position truly enough; but | 
ed at the church, where, on proceeding to the vestry, 


the document establishes certain facts, to which we 
have endeavored to awaken public attention in their 
progress, which we were let to know were germna- 
ting long before they sprouted above ground—to wit: 
that President Jones was engaged in a secret intrigue 
to defeat the popular will; and that Great Britain, or 
her minister, thrust herself, in an officious, insulting 
and stealthy manner, into the affairs of the United 
States and Texas, and that a negotiation unfriendly 
to this nation, hostile to our policy, and subversive 
to tre national will, as proclaimed through the con- 
stituted authorities of the republic, was the drift 
of the various intrigues which we have so often ex- 
posed. | 

The publication of the proclamation created no 
little excitement in Texas. The particulars of the 
negotiation or the terms of the treaty did not accom- 
pany it. 

By the arrival at Galveston from Corpus Christi of 
the Texan revenue schooner Alert, recent intelli- 
gence has been received from the Mexican frontier. 
The regular force along the Rio Grande had not 
been materially augmented, but the frontier had been 
strengthed by arming and drilling the militia. 

The United States Revenue Cutter Woodbury ar- 
rived at Galveston on the 3d inst. from the Balize, 
with despatches for our minister in Texas. 

The United States squadron under Commodore 
Stockton, and the French man of war brig La Pe- 
rouse, were still at anchor off Galveston on the 7th 
instant. 

‘Tbe Galveston Civilian intimates that there is no 
intention to order the militia to rendezvous on the 
Rio Grande as was stated by a correspondent of the 
New Orleans Jeffersonian a short time since. 

Capt. Elliott, the British charge d’affairs, arrived 
at New Orleans in the New York. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





MARRIAGE IN HIGH Lire. The marriage of the 
lovely and accomplished Miss Mary Wellesley Mac 


| Favish, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Mae Tavish, 


of Baltimore, Maryland, *and niece of the Marchio- 
ness of Wellesley, with the Hon. Henry George 
Howard, youngest son of the Earl of Carlisle, was 


solemnised yesterday morning in the district church ' 


of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 

The announcement which we had the gratification 
to publish exclusively a few days since, will have 
prepared our readers for some notice of the interest- 
ing ceremony; and wenow proceed to gratify the na- 
tural curiosity excited by an event at all times pos- 
sessed of peculiar interest, and in the present case, 
perhaps, especially so, from the position the imme- 
diate parties concerned have hitherto occupred in the 


The Duke of Wellington, who had expressed a 
desire to take part in the ceremony by officiating as 
“father” to his young and beautiful redative, in the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Mac ‘T'avish, in Ameri- 


proverbial punctuality, ata quarter to eleven o’clock, 
fifteen minutes before the hour fixed for the marriage 
to take place. {lis grace was received by the in-- 
cumbent, the Rev. W. J. KE. Bennett, with whom he 


arrival of other noble parties. 

The Hon. and Rev. Gerald Valerian Wellesley, 
who had kindly undertaken to perform the service, 
came shortly before eleven, and among the distin- 
guished friends of the bride and bridegroom who ar- 
rived at the church about the same time, in order to 
be presentatthe ceremony, we observed—the Duch- 
ess of Sutherland and Lady Caroline Leveson Gow- 
er, the Duchess of Leeds, the Marquis and Marchio- 
ness of Jouro, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Lorn, the Marchioness of Westmeath, Viscount Mor- | 
peth, Lady Mary Howard, Lord and Lady Stofford, 
Lord aud Lady Hatherton, Lord and Lady Levenson, 
Lord John Manners, Lady Dover, Hon. E. F. Leve- 
son, Hon. Charies Howard, &c. 


—_ 





ed within its walls, and to this fact, together with the 
rank of the parties concerned, may probably be at- 
tributed the crowded state of the church, which, 


| long before the ceremony commenced, was. nearly 


filled with respectably attired ladies and gentlemen. 
As the clock chimed eleven, the lovely bride, ac- 
,companied by the Marchioness of Wellesley, arriv- 


she was weicomed by the expectant bridegroom, who 
(we believe) had been for some time anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of his bethrothed. 

na few moments, the bridal procession having 
been formed, the happy pair passed into the church, 
and took their places before the altar. 

The bride wore a rich white satin dress, flounced 
with magnificent point d’Anzileterre lace, and trim- 
med with bouquets of orange and myrtle blossoms. 
The coiffeur, executed by M. Breidenbach, was com- 
posed of a rich veil of point de Bruxelles, with 2 
guirlanile de Marie, consisting of orange blossoms in 
terwoven with the hair, the veil being fastened by 
corresponding sprigs of the same flower. 

The following were the bridesmaids in attendance: 
The Lady Mary Howard, the Lady Caroline Leve- 
son Gower, the Hon. Miss Agar Ellis, the Hon. Miss 
Staffard Jerninghain, Miss Lascelles, and Miss Isa- 
bella Montgomery. 

The Duchess of Sutherland, the Duchess of Leeds, 
the Marchinoss of Wellesly, Lady Stafford, Viscount 
Morp eth, and other noble friends of the happy pair, 
occupied places near the altar, and every thing be- 
ing in readiness the ceremony commenced. 

The service was read in a most impressive manner 
by the Rev. Dr. Wellesley, who was assisted by the 
Rev. J. W. E. Bennet, the rector, and the Rev. J.C. 
Smith, one of the curates of the church. 

The Duke of Wellington gave the bride away, 
and it was the subject of gereral remark among the 
spectators that his grace appeared very proud of his 
youthful relative, and much interested in the cere- 
mony. 

The service concluded, the whole of the noble 
parties returned to the vestry, where the customary 
record of the marriage was entered upon the regis- 
ter, the Duke of Wellington, the Duchess of Leeds, 
Lady Stafford, and Viscount Morpeth being the at- 
testing witnesses. 

After leaving the church, the ceremony of mar- 
riage was privately performed, according to the Ro- 
man Catholic rite, at the residence of the Marchio- 
ness of Wellesley, Rutlandgate, Knightsbridge. The 
Rev. Mr. Woolfrey, private chaplain to the Duchess 
of Leeds, officiated, and only the immediate relatives 








St. Paul’s church, where tie marriage took place, | 
is a newly ereoted structure of great architectural | 
beauty, in Wilton Place. The present was the first | 
occasion on which thesolemn rite had been celebrat- 





*Daughter of J. Mace Tavish, E-q., who has. for so 
many years fulfilled the duues of British consul at the 
port of Baltimore,—grand-daughier of Richard, Caton, 
Esq., of said city, receatly deceased, and great grand- 





daughter of the venerable Charles Carroll, of Carroil- 
(Ed. Nat. Reg. 


of the parties were present. 

Subsequently the happy pair proceeded to Stafford 
House, where the Duchess of Sutherland gave a su- 
perb dejeuner in celebration of the event. 

The company invited began to arrive shortly be- 
fore one o’clock. The guests included his grace the 
Duke of Wellington, the Duchess of Leeds, the 
Marchioness of Wellesley, the Marchioness of West- 
meath, the Countess of Newburg, Viscount Morpeth, 
Lord and Lady Stafford, and the Hon. Miss Jerning- 
ham, Lord and Lady Hatherton, Lord and Lady Le- 
veson, Lady Brougham, Lord John Manners, Lady 
Dover, and the Hon. Misses Lucia and Caroline 
Agar Ellis, Lady Mary Howard, Lady Gertrude and 
Miss Sioane Stanley, the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Well- 
esley, the Hon. Mr. and Lady Fanny Howard, Hon. 
Richard Cavendish, Hon. E. and Lady Margaret 
Littleton, Hon. E. ‘I. Leveson, Mr. and Lady Geor- 
giaua Fullarton, Hon. Charles Howard, Lady Caro- 
line and Miss Lascelles, Hon. Captain and Mes. 
Howard, Mr. Alfred Montgomery, the Misses Mont- 
gomery, Mr. Henry Greville, Mr. Cumming, Mr. 
Loch, Mr. McTavish, and Mr. Carrol Mc Pavish. 

The family circle included the Duchess of Suth- 
erland, the Marquis and Marchioness of Lore, and 
the Ladies Caroline and Constance Leveson Gower. 

The dejeuner was served in the grand banqueting 
room. Covers were laid for sixty. 

It 1s needless to expatiate on the taste and elegance 
displayed in the preparation of the entertainment.— 
Suffice it to observe that they were beyond all praise. 

The contrast produced by the gorgeous magnifi- 
cence of the apartment with the prevailing charac- 
ter of the decorations on the banqueting table, near- 
ly the whole of which were silver, hada remarkabie 
éffect. 

During the dejeuner, the Duke of Wellington, in a 
few words expressive of the high opinion he enter- 
tained of his youthful relatives, proposed “health 
and happiness to the newly wedded pair.” 


The sentiment having been enthusiastically re- 


sponded to by the company, _ 
Viscount Morpeth, in returning thanks on behalf 


of his brother, thanked the gallant Duke for the kind 
paternal office he had taken upon himself that day— 
adding, that he was sure the whoie of the company 
present rejoiced with him at ao event which had 
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miles. The mind cannot realize the 
es price ie that must have exhibited in that 
nae prison; quick as was the brig’s homeward 
ni no less than sixty of these unhappy victims 
mished from the agony of mind or from confine- 
mn i; anarrow dungeon and in an impure atmos- 
nd and from diseases the necessary consequences 
if all these causes combined. Yes, sixty, perish 
cadet this barbarous treatment—a treatment that 
fll no pity and knew no remorse. Their lifeless 
podies are then cast into the great deep, whose bil- 
lows, apiniee mf moment, then close for ever 
m and their wrongs. ; 
" ae were they who expired in comparison with 
those who lan'led upon a foreign and to them unknown 
shore, doomed for life to a state of hopeless servi- 
tude. The captive may witness the rising and the 
setting of the same sun that shines upon his own far 
distant country—he may fee] the same breeze that 
layed arcund his own deserted and wretched hovel 
and has passed over his own native land—but it 
brings no joy to him, “nor wife nor children more 
shall he behold, nor friends, nor sacred home. To 
these enormities which would not be believed but 
for the proofs before us, members of a civilized, a 
lant aud a Christian people lend themselves and 
prostitute the flag of their country—a flag that should 
never protect the deceiver nor give strength to the 
oppressor; that should never be unfurled except in 
defence of human right, or the promotion of human 
appiness. 
“ihe act of which you stand convicted is one ina 
moral point of view of great enormity; yet, if it be 
possible, more heinous still is the crime of bim who 
applies his wealth to fit out these unhallowed expe- 
ditions and to tempt you and others in like situations 
toengage in such enterprises. There are no words 
in our language, copious as it is, that would adeguate- 
ly describe the enormity of his conduct. Such a 
wretch should be hunted down, and driven from so- 
ciety as an enemy of the human race. 

The law empowers the court to sentence you to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years, 
anda fine not exceeding two thousand dollars. It) 
may, in its discretion, reduce the one or the other to 
the smallest limit, but to do so would be a mockery 
of justice; yet the court is perhaps bound to recollect 
that you have already been confined for more than 
six months, and it does not feel at liberty to disre- 
gard entirely the recommendation of mercy, offered 
by the respectable jury which convicted you. |t was 
their province to consider and weigh the facts before 
them; and supposing, therefore, that there may be 
something in the testimony which has escaped the 
Vigilance of the court, and which properly entitles 
jou to this recommendation, the court gives to it its 
full weight—and in view of ali the circumstances it 
orders and adjudges that you be imprisoned for the 
lerm of one year and be fined the sum of one thousand 
dollars, and that you further stand committed until 
the fine and costs are paid.” 
_ Now Johu Bull play us fair in this matter. Here 
8a proof of American sincerity in her professions 
lor the suppression of the African slave trade. Now 
down with your dust, and show us your stake to the 
ume tune—~let us see British captains and British 
fews brought up to the bull ring for carrying on 

® trade, and punished too--or cease to censure as 
)U lave done those who hiave the humanity which 
jou lack in the premises. 
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From the Providence Journal. 


Niddle Texas—variety of soil--Texan wool—cause of 
tnperfect agriculture—decline of popuiation. 
‘ssing the Brazos from the east, the aspect of 
sta immediately changes. From the mono- 
tes . and undiversified scenery of the level prai- 
mr '¢ Wayfarer is transported into elysian fields 
reap eed undulating, rolling surface, whose ver- 
tidge wells and slopes rise in graceful cones and 
- Which give a constanily varying grace and 
" wit of outline to the landscape. The ascent is 
fre so abrupt as to break the regular gait of 
hens The vales gather the waters, and, con- 
ion With another through innumerable rami- 
heir oe form rivulets and brooks and at last, by 
tibutarg eulating streams, grow into creeks and 
thei i) rivers of the Brazos and Colorao, and io 
. scent from the elevated prairie to the bottoms 
Water (yn ipal rivers, form frequent rapids and 
Batked he lhe’course of these small currents is 
the oral >Y narrow band of timber which penetrates 
Viding “hee lu every direction, dividing and sub-di- 
© bi into areas of various form and extent. As 
Wie Other the summit of a rise more elevated than 
it the ; 8, and surveys the wide prospect, he seems 
‘Didst of an old and highly cultivated country 




















denuded of its forests; and the bounds of its exten- 
sive plantations and fields marked by hedges of trees, 
with a grove here and there preserved for ornament 
or use. 

With countless herds ranging ‘‘over its thousand 
hills,” and the varied hues of the verdure on the 
different slopes, appearing like fields of different 
grains and grasses, the traveller anxiously louks 
around him for the farm houses and the laborer; but 
he gazes for the curling smoke of a chimney and 
listens for the sound of a human voice in vain, and 
he jougneys along a solitary road, traced by the pas- 
sage of a few wagons, over the prairie, for twenty 
and perhaps thirty miles, without an inhabitant. In 
February, the humble violet and daisy were putting 
forth their modest, delicate flower; but in April and 
May the whole prairie becomes a blooming parterre 
of ffowers, and the traveller rides the whole day in 
an atmosphere of perfume, more delicate and exqui- 
site than ever filled a boudoir. These fairy scenes 
continue from the Brazos to the Nueces, the timber 
becoming less frequent and the open prairies more 
extensive towards the west. 

But these lands, so enchanting to the sight of the 
traveller, wear a different aspect to the eye of the 
farmer and planter. In summer they are parched 
by droughts, and when cultivated with the plough, 
their loamy, friable soil washes, and the. surface 
becomes cut up into deep ravines. The timber, too, 
that skirts so beautifully their borders, is a low 
growth of stunted oak and cedar which would scarce- 
ly afford material for one fencing, and when once 
cut off does not reappear. And these gently swell- 
ing ridges and hillocks, apparently so uniformly lux- 
uriant and fertile, have a different soil at almost 
every rise and descent in the passage over them.— 
We pass one of a deep black vegetable mould as 
light and friable as a ploughed field, and immedi- 
ately pass to one of astiff clay soil; then succeeds 
one of a sandy thin soil which extends along into 
perhaps a post oak barren, and then the series is 
again repeated; so that in the distance of two miles, 
we meet with three or four soils of distinct and dif- 
ferent qualities and character, though apparently of 
the same formation and topographical characteristics. 

We met for the first time in th® republic with 
flocks of sheep on the rolling prairies west of the 
Brazos. They were mostly of the inferior Mexican 
breed, but were in fine condition, and, as we were 
informed, were heaithy and increased rapidly.— 
Many of the oldest inhabitants, who have studied the 
resources and know the peculiar advantages and dis- 
advantages of the country, are looking forward to 
the day when the raising of wool will be one of the 
leading interests of Texas—particularly in the west 
and northwest sections of the country; and they say 
if the country becomes annexed, Texian wool will 
be an article of as much importance to our northern 
manufacturers as Texas cotton, which, from the pe- 
culiarly heavy staple of that grown in middle and 
southern Texas, will become, in their opinion, a 
great favorite in the eastern markets, and have the 

reference over Mississippi and Alabama cottons,— 
Here, too, we saw fine specimens of Cuba tobacco, 
cultivated by a small settlement of Germans, who 
are making preparations for the growth of tobacco 
and the manufacture of segars for export. Stopping 
ata plantation that embraced a section of a rich 
prairie, a portion of bottom land, we were invited toa 
bountifully furnished and well spread table, on which 
the rice, the corn cakes, the wheaten biscuit, the su- 
gar, the yams, the Irish potatoes, the figs, the meats, 
and innumerable preserves, were all the produce of 
the farm; and after finishing our repast, we were 
taken to the colton-gin and shown bales of Upland 
and Sea Island cotton, and regaled with excellent 
segars of Cuba tobacco, all the produce of the same 
plantation. 


One would think, with a climate and soil capable 
of producing all these necessaries and luxuries of 
life, that the farmer, as well as the country, must be 
happy, prosperous, and independent. But we were 
pained everywhere along our route, to see estates and 
dwellings, which had been fenced and reared at great 
expense and labor, deserted, and herds of wild cat- 
tle ranging through former cotton fields, and hogs 
making their nests in the falling dilapidated houses. 
We estimated that at least one-third of the farms on 
the route we travelled, through Middle Texas, were 
abandoned. 

Yo our oft repeated inquiry for the reason of these 
removals, the invariable replies were, that the 
proprietor could ‘make nothing’—‘there were 
no markets for the sale of any thing’—*‘the sea- 
sons were variable and the crops uncertain.” Corn 
in one year worth twelve cents a bushel, and no 
purchasers; the next season it sells for seventy-five 
cents or one dollar per bushel, and difficult to be 
procured. ; 

At planting time every farmer thinks the coming 
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season is to be good crop year, and he plants no more 
than, from a good yield, will be sufficient for his own 
wants; and he who has any means of obtaining a 
few dimes by keeping tavern, or rather employment, 
deems it will be more pleasant and profitable to buy 
ata bit a bushel than to plant corn; consequently, 
he *‘concludes he wont raise any.” The crops fail, 
and as this year, the country is destitute of “the staff 
of life.” There being no large towns to consume, 
nor foreign markets to take off the surplus products 
of the farmer, there is in truth but little stimulus to 
the agriculturist toexert himself to raise more than 
enough for his own consumption, And I believe, 
where it is a question between the personal gratifi- 
cation of the appetite, and of severe bodily labor, in 
a warm voluptuous climate, where nature seems to 
seduce man into habits of indolence, the former is 
sacrificed to the gratification of personal ease. So 
in this country we find the people surrounded with 
the means of producing, by a little labor, in favora- 
ble seasons, almost every necessary and luxury of 
life, living in idleness, and subsisting on the coarsest 
and meanest diet. Few have any thing better than 
poor bacon and coarse corn meal for food. A wes- 
tern or Suuthern farmer, accustomed to this coarse 
fare through life, feels no stimulant but money to pro- 
duce any thing else. An eastern man—and a Yankee 
in particular—will labor for the means of his own 
comfort and gratification; and wherever you find a 
community of these in the country, there are found 
improved farms and tables furnished with all the 
luxuries which the country affords. 


There are few articles of produce which can ever 
be exported from Middie Texas profitable to any 
foreign country. Cotton at the low price which it 
is likely hereafter to be sold, will not bear the cost 
of distant land transportation; nor in a country 
where the seasons are so precarious can the planter 
compete with the producer on the Mississippi. The 
saine difficulty exists in regard to sugar and corn, 
the latter of which it is difficult to preserve for any 
length of time from the attacks of the weavel.— 
Beef and pork cannot be salted in its warm climate. 
Some attempts have been made to jerk the former, 
but the demand for the article is limited, and it is 
difficult to compete with that brought from South 
America in the markets where it is principally con- 
sumed. With free intercourse with the United States, 
the vast herds of stock which cover these blooming 
prairies might be driven over them to the shores of 
the Red and Mississippi rivers, and sustained and 
fattened during the drive, on their rich grasses, 
and sold in the markets of the south, in place of 
the droves sent thither from Kentucky and the 
northwestein states, whosé cattle would be turned 
toward the eastern markets. Wool and stock must 
be the principal products of ‘Texas west of the Tri- 
nity and north of the havigable points on her rivers, 
and these interests cannot prosper without annexa- 
tion to the U. States, for free access to their markets. 

That this vast portion of the republic is unfit for 
planting, its present condition proves. Those who 
have inoved into it for that purpose are abandoning 
the pursuit, and many are quitting the country.— 
That Texas independent, or any state, or any num- 
ber of agricultural states, separate from the Union, 
without markets of their own, can prosper, is fuily 
disproved, in my opinion, by the present unfortu- 
nate state of this country. Its population, which 
has always been greatly exaggerated abroad to give 
the country consequence in the eyes of the world, 
has never in my opinion, exceeded 110,000. Con- 
gress, to conceal the truth of the paucity of the 
population, and swayed, too, by the interests of a 
rottenborough system, which secures a representa 
tive to every county, has sieadily refused to have a 
census taken. ’ 

We have, therefore, but uncertain data for an es- 
timate, but these data, besides the evidence of desert- 
ed farms and unoccupied houses, prove population 
in spite of the introduction, by contract, of foreign 
colonists, to be diminishing. [a the last election of 
General Houston, four years since, when there was 
about 16,000; in the last presidential contest, in 
which there was an active and heated canvass, and 
which brought out a full vote of the people, the ag- 
gregate vole was but 13,000. Taking the proportion 
that voters bear to population in communities where 
the number of inhabitants if known in the United 
States as a basis for an estimate, and 15,000 votes 
would represent a population of about 90,000, and 
13,000 a population of 70,000, But in Texas every 
foreigner is permitted to vote, who has been six 
months in the country, by simply swearing while in 
the country to support its laws and constitution, with- 
out being required to declare his intentions to become 
a citizen, or being obliged to abjure his allegiance to 
his native or other foreign states. 

A citizen, therefore, of Great Britain, France, or 
the Uniteu States, without repudiating any of his 
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obligations to his own country, may go into Texas 
and take part in all her civil and political movements 
and return the same year and resume al! the rights 
of cilizenship in his native country. In practice I 
am to!d, all are admitted to the right of suffrage, and 
few who have been in the country six Weeks are de- 
nied the privileges of electors. Besides, under a 
Jaw passed during the Mexican invasion to secure 
the right of voting to those who were driven from 
their homes, and which is still in force, any number 
of citizens of eny one county in the republic, being 
on the day of the election in any other county, or 
in New Orleans, or in any portion of the globe, 
may assemble themselves together, and organize 
themselves as a board of electors, choose a judge, 
inspectors, &c., cast their votes for a candidate, 
which votes when sealed up, certified and transmit- 
ted to the county where they claim to be residents, 
are counted as a portion of the legal votes of saic 
county. 

Under such a system, the proportion of voters to 
the number of inhabitants must be greater than in 
the United States, and the population therefore less 
than we have estimated it. Itis estimated by well 
informed men, that there are 20,000 blacks in the 
country; the whole population, therefore, cannot ex- 
ceed 85,000 or 90,000. And this is the great empire 
whose moral and political influence is to change and 
perhaps subvert all our social and political institu- 
tions, by a connexion with our Union. It is one of 
the most formidable bugbears ever created by popu- 
lar alarm. Texas is, in truth, of less consequence 
than a respectable county in old Massachusetts, and 
will not be justly entitled, if admitted into the Union, 
to more than one representive in congress, and, in 
my opinion, will never, under the most favorable 
auspices, have a population more than sufficient for 
one respectable state, and a large proportion of its 
| soa must be engaged in employments in which 
ree labor oniy will be profitable. 
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At a meeting of the -‘Democratic”” members of 
the senate and house of representatives of the legis- 
lature at Harrisburg, on the 14th March, 1845, Mr. 
Free y, in the chair, J. Foulkrod, vice president, it 
Was unanimously resolved, ‘“‘that a committee of 
seven be appointed to draft an Address to the demo- 
cratic party of the state, stating the means used to 
defeat the the election of the democratic nominee for 
the U. S. Senator, on the 13th inst.” 





ed gentlemen named by our opponents—the hon. 
Horace Binney and others—were abandoned at once 
for a candidate who had surrendered his political 
principles to their standard of construction, and who 
pandered tothe atlempts at deception which were 
practised and refuted during the recent contest in 
relation to the tariff, and the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands. Our political opponents, 
as a party measure and under party drill, sustained 
and elected Gen. Cameron to the senate of the 
United States, and they have proclaimed it justly in 
their public prints as a stab at the democracy; as a 
vietory gained of the money power, so unscrupulous 
in the means and purposes exerted to effect its ob- 
jects. It is unnecessary to remark, we presume, 
that the “concerted union of the whigs and native 
Americans in the legislature to defeat the democratic 
candidate, was the result of that invariable rule of 
action which has governed them in their political 
course, in which they follow the directions of the 
wisdom of antiquity, to divide and weaken that po- 
litical power which they know is impregnable to any 
of their open assaults, so long as it remains united. 
The democratic members of the legislature assem- 
bled at Harrisburg in January last, with the shouts 
of a victory ringing in their ears, won by the people 
whose devotion to democratic principles and the 
usages and discipline of the party, had gained a tri- 
umph upon a fair encounter of the antagonist princi- 
ples of the two great parties which had so long di- 
vided our republic. This victory was achieved 
against the united power and unprecedented exer- 
tions of the whig party, aided and inspirited by the 
money power, anxious to use the government of the 
country as a means of increasing their wealth, and 
to ensure, in case of success, their future triumph. 
The democratic party had emblazoned upon its flag 
the ancient principles of its faith, as promulged by 
its great Patriarch, Jefferson,—determined to sink 
or swim in a contest which fairly involved the truth 
and justice of its doctrines. The people justly de- 
tepmined, that the principles of democracy were .to 
be cherished as essential to the vitality of free insti- 
tutions; that they were based, as it has been truly 
said, “‘upon entire equality of conditions and privi- 
liges, and the absence of al] immunities, whether 
constituted by political privileges or by superiority 
in individual importance or social power.” The con- 
flict of parties ended in the triumph and elevation of 
the flag of democracy. It was a victory won by the 
union and discipline of the party—‘every thing for 





the cause, nothing for men.” As has been said by 





tion, the chipof state was conducted by tha; 
and fixed determination of patriotic “duty 
showed that he had not only the talent to ¢, 
but the virtue and integrity to resist the is 
which the attacks and corruptions of to... 
power so unceasingly exerted to undermine j, 
influenee with the people, 
our institutions. 

As another instance of the blighting effects of ,, 
abandonment of the democratic party, throy b the 
recreancy of those elected to sustain its pring 
it is scarcely necessary to advert to the instance 
our own commonwealth in 1836, of the incorporati m 
of the bank of the United States, which was hurried 
through both branches of the legislature and beos,,. 
a law, by the aid of democratic votes, without giving 
the people any opportunity of expressing their jnaj.. 
nation at this gross outrage upon every principle of 
political and moral obligation. The repeal of the 
state taxes under the deceptious delusion of relieving 
tie burdens of the people without regard to the oly 
ligations to the public creditor; the extraordinary 
and extravagant appropriations in the bill, to lyre 
representatives from the path of duty; the facilities 
offered to borrow money at a low rate ot interes! 
were some of the many temptations held out to with. 
draw legislators from a consideration of their public 
obligatious. The disastrous result of this dereliction 
of political faith upon the part of democratic repre- 
sentatives, is too well known to require any remark. 
It has added ted millions tothe debt of the common 
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wealth; it inflicted the first blow at our public credit 
by withdrawing the means to pay the interest on oy; 
public debt; and it engendered corruptions more in- 
‘jJurtous to the virtue of our institutions, and to the 
| people of the commonwealth, than the sums thus 
added to our public obligations. Ioan address issued 
to the freemen of Pennsylvania, on the 4th of March, 
| 1341, and signed by nearly five hundred of leading 
-and most influential whigs, it was said, in eondem- 
|nation of their own measures of 1836, that, “from 
the epoch at which the distribution of the surplus 
| Fevenue, and the enormous sums exacted as the price 
‘of charters, seduced the legislature into the fatal 
error of repealing the state tax, we date the oriziu 
,of our misfortunes. No people ever yet with im- 
| punity, relied on any source but taxation to supplya 
| deficit mm their ordinary revenue, or pursued the s)s- 
|tem of borrowing money for extraordinary service, 
without laying taxes to meet the interest, and gradu: 
ally extinguish the principal of the loan. These are 
‘fundamental principles, and our experience within 


| Our Opponents, no great party can succeed in sustain- the last few years has bitterly taught us their ia- 


At an adjourned meeting, held the 12th April— ing its power and its principles, unless by the effec- | portance and their truth.” 
present 9 senators and 88 representatives+-Mr. | tive dicipline of invariable usage, in submitsing to 


Cuampneys, from said committee, reported an Ad- the will of the majority in the nomination of candi- | st 
dates for office. 
,§alutary and essential doctrine of democracy, admits 


| his weakness with the party to which he may profess 
meet again—but, owing to the lateness of the session, | to belong; and he sacrifices, 


dress accordingly, together wiih letters from George 
M. Dallas and James Buchanan. Aftera protracted 
debate on the Address, the convention adjourned to 


He who will not submit to this 


for his selfish purposes, 


a full meeting could not be convened. Whereupon, | the great principles which should be the paramount 


the presiding officers, with the approbation of the|and imperative guide of political integrity. 


The 


convened, have published the said address and letters | sentiment was justly inculcated by Jefferson, that our 
over their own signatures, as presiding officers of ) opponents, foiled by the universal spirit of the na- 


the meeting. 
ADDRESS TO THE DEMOCRACY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


tion, seek to strengthen themselves from an occa- 
sional invasion of our ranks by the aid of unsuspect- 


We might multiply instances which would demon- 
rate what is already so apparent, that an abandon- 
,ment of the democratic party and its usages, to take 
|refuge in the arms of our opponents, has invariably 
led to injurious results to the public interests. 

| In reference to the recent defeat of the democratic 
‘candidate for senator, connected as it has been will 
,the usual slanders against the democracy and 1's 
nominee as to the tariff, it may not be improper 0 
‘advert with great brevity to some of the principles 
i involved in the recent political struggle. 
It will be unnecessary to allude to the causes 0! 


‘The democratic members of the senate and house |S OF apostate recruits, and we need not add, that'the unfortunate termination of the campaign of 


of representatives of Pennsylvania, who voted for | Whenever the integrity of the democratic party has , 1840. 


the bon. Gro. W. Woopwanp, the regular nominee | 0¢e thus assailed, the result has been most disas- 


of the democratic party at the recent senatorial 


election, believe it to be an imperative duty to dis- | 


‘trous to the country. 


( It is only necessary to refer 
to a few prominent instances in our politica! history, 


close the principles involved in the contest, and the | ‘© Show the correctness of a remark almost too ob- 
means used to elevate the candidate whose associa- | ViOUs to require illustration. 


tions induced him to court an alliance with his po- 


litical opponents as the only means of success.— | Pejection of Andrew Jackson, 


The circumstances connected with the defeat and 
for the presidency, in 


There never was a spectacle since the incorporation | /9#9, !™ violation of the clear expression of the po- 
of the bank of the United States, more humiliating | PUlee will, effected by those whio professed to be the 
than that which was exhibited in the late convention | '@preseutatives of the people, and, who forgot, in 
for the election of a senator to supply the vacancy | ‘he violation of an obvious duty, the just sources 
occasioned by the resignation of the hon. James | of their own power, are too weli known and appre- 
Buchanan. That high office, representing the sov- | lated to justily explanation. 

ereignty and the great interests of Pennsylvania, the} The democratic party was then betrayed by a few 
just reward of political integrity, meritorious public |O! ‘8 professed friends, but it rose with renewed 
service, and élevated intellect, seemed to be consid- | Virtue and power, determived to sustain its integrity 
ered as the mere means to gratify selfish inclinations | dependent of those who had abandoned its prinet- 
and to gain golden opinions from all men. No pro-| ples and usages. And, notwithstanding the invoca- 
mises or pledges were left untried to effect the object | tions of war, pestilence, and famine upon the coun- 
of an ambition that appeared to be limited to the | 'yY, uttered in the aspirations of aimbition, as the just 
object of promoting some personal purposes. Amongst | Scourge upon the people in preference to the election 
the many pledges given to affect the result of the }Of Audrew Jackson, the ballots of 1828 and 1332 
senatorial election, a suspicion has not been intimated | "¢Main as an indelible reproach upon those, 

that any pledges were given to support the great “Whose weakness like a deadly blight, 
principles of the democratic party, upon which the Comes o’er the councils ot the brave, 

integrity and security of our insitutions depend: For | And biasis them in their hour of might.” 

if any such pledges were given, the leaders of the| The election of Andrew Jackson was a triumphant 
whigs in the senate and house of representatives! vindication of the power of the demoératic party to 
would not have exhibited the delight which beamed | sustain itself against apostacy. He possessed in an 
upon their countenances at their adroit management, | eminent degree, as has been said, the two great 
in'defeating the democratic nominee and in their | qualifications of a statesman—the sagacity to per- 
elevating their favorke candidate. The distinguish: | ceive and the decision to act—and during his eleva- 


A combination of all the opponents of demo: 
jeracy, in connection with delusive promises and 1- 
|proper influences, produced an ‘‘union of interes! 
for the sake of the union;” and although our hes 
was then prostrated, our principles and our energics 
remained unshaken by defeat. 
the party were lured temporarily from the pat! ° 
| duty, its discipline and integrity were strictly mail 
| tained and preserved; and in the recent contest, ¥- 
| owe our victory to a strict adherence to the saluls!) 
doctrine of submission to the will of the majority, - 
‘evinced in the regular nominations of the party. 4" 
the contest of 1840, the whigs had no avowed pri? 
ciples to disclose to the public eye, but ia 1844, they 
urged the necessity of a National Bank, aod ‘e hegaet 
‘ed themselves as the exclusive advocates and !ricit 
lof the tariff of 1842, with the magnificent scheme 
of relief in the distribution of the proceeds o ue 
sales of the public lands; and as a consequen’ A 
this power in the general government, an assump a 
of the state debts. The tariff of 1842, a5 all sai 
tariffs, was passed by democratic voles in We > ply 
| and house, as a revenue measure, necessary tO SU: F 


the wants of the treasury, with the prope! discri 
vations to sustain all our home industry. tion 

The democratic party had maintained its hs 8 “ 
with the people against all the fierce 25244 ss the 
slanders of open and secret opponents; abe 1 that 
hour of victory it could not have been 4 ee the 


the ambition for office would have Oi ety which 
attacument to the great principles of the ‘ee been 
had been so triumphantly sustained. /t 8° 
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inciple® objects, will place very different estimates 
mr thie abilities, ‘the services, and the zeal of the 
inent members of their party. But if true to their 
igciples, they W! ll never suffer their personal predi- 
retions of prejudices to betray them into the adop- 
ion of a course of disorganization which must inevi- 
nt result in the defeat of those great objects 
ghich they profess to have in view. The sentiment 
ofthe Hero of New Orleans upon this subject, should 
inscribed upon the banners of democracy as the 
fective principle of union. A delegate to the de- 
goeratic convention at Baltimore, conversing with 
the General as to his proper course of action at that 
wovention, was told by him,—‘*You must forsake 
yout frigpd and cling to your country.” Such is 
ine spirit of true patriotism and democracy. The 
je in their primary assemblies and in convention, 
yaite their action in the selection of their candidates, 
snd thus accomplish the triumph of their principles. 
The democratic members of the Jegislature in choos- 
ing a candidate for the senate of the United States, 
had a still higher duty’ to perform, in effecting by 
means of aconvention the proper union upon one 
who would fill the high station with the confidence 
of the party, and with an unshaken devotion to its 
principles. 

Atthe first democratic convention of members of 
thesenate, held for the nomination of speaker and 
other officers Of the senate, in January last, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution were unanimously 
adopted: 

Wuereas, The duty of electing a person to repre- 
gent the state of Pennsylvania in the senate of the 
United States, will devolve upon the legislature now 
asembled—and whereas, it 1s important to the suc-| 
cess of the democratic party and its principles, that | 
perfect organization and unanimity should take place, 
according to the weil established usage of the party, 
—therefore 

Resolved, That the democratic members of the'! 
senate, al present assembled in caucus, hereby pledge 


“ anxious for the accomplishment of the: 


cessfully aimed at the integrity of the democratic! nent ability, and by a faithful and patriotic discharge 


—that the democratic party hus been defeated, and 
that it does disclose a state of things which has no 
parallel in the previous history of any party. One 
of the whig presses here—the Telegraph—thus ex- 
hibits its great joy at the result— 

' “The whigs deserve much credit for breaking up 
this nomination of the locofocos; for in so doing they 
have broken down the anti-American aud the des- 
tructive portion of the locofoco party. In their 
chagrin at the result of Thursday's election, a num- 
ber of locofocos were heard to say, ‘‘the unity of the 
party 1s gone, and it must be purged by a defeat be- 
fore its unity can be restored.”” When the election 
of Gen. Cameron was announced, one of the faith- 
ful exclaimed, ‘the democratic party is defeated ;’ where- 
upon a very distinguished member of the party who 
was present, coolly rejoined, ‘you are mistaken; it is 
not defeated—ir 1s ExTINGUIsHED!” And certainly this 
defeat does disclose a state of things which has no 
parallel in the previous history of that party. With 
a Jarge majority in both branches of the legislature 
—witha national and a state administration just 
come into power, and the vast patronage of both at 
its command, it is strange that the principle of ‘‘co- 
hesion” was so lax in the party, as to permit its reg- 
ular “nominee,” holding as he does, views upon the 
tariff, and all other subjects, entirely coincident with 
those of the president and governor, to be defeated. 
The integrity of this party has long been gone; but 
its unity has remained until this election. This is 
not destroyed, and with it, we hope, its supremacy— 
a supremacy always exerted to advance private in- 
terest at the expense of public prosperity.” 

Gen. Cameron’s negotiations with the whigs to ac- 
complizh the desired result, are thus stated in the 
same paper. 

‘‘We should not omit to state, that previously to 
the election, Gen. Cameron was addressed by sever- 
al gentlemem belonging to the whig party, enquiring 
his views in regard to the tariff, and the distribution 














lhemselves to meet in caucus or convention at the! 
allof the officer, for the purpose of nommating a 
suitable person for the office of United States sena-' 
lor, and to abide by and sustain the nomination so| 
made—and alsoto support the nominations for the | 


diferent officers made on the present occasion. 


All the democratic senators were present and vo- 
ted for this resolution, and the present speaker owed 
hisnomination and election to this convention and 
the adoption of the resolution to which we have re- 
ferred. At the convention of the democratic mem- 
bers of both houses, which resulted in the nomina- 
lion and sudsequent election of the Hon. Daniel 
Surgeon, the following preamble and resolution 
were read and unanimously adopted: 

Wuereas, The recent glorious triumphs of de- 
mocracy, in the state and Union, were achieved by 
the harmonious and united action of the party, dis- 
tiplined to sustain its great principles, through nom- 
istions effected by national, state, and county con- 
Ventions, which concentrated the action and ensured 
the success of the entire party,—and as it 1s essential 
lo maintain our supremacy, that we should adhere 
Mrietly to those party usages which will enable us 
bo enforce the salutary and patriotic sentiment:— 
Union, Harmony, Seif-denial, Concession—every - 
hing for the cause, nothing for men,’’—therefore 
Resolved, That the members of. this convention 
7 it essential to concentrate and unite the action 
“te democratic members of the legislature, upon 
ir hominees as may reeeive the votes of the ma- 
A ee they therefore rpLepGe themselves to sup- 
te nA geen of this convention, by voting for | 
the ener who may be selected as the nominee of 
a policy and principles thus plainly avowed and 
~ oned by ail the democratic members, were sud- 
7 evandoned at the recent election, and an open 
Guar” union with the whigs and natives was 
maine to accomplish the defeat of the democratic 
con e lhe friends of the gentleman elected, 
portion wee in using all their influence to detach a 
Tehtion ¢ the democratic members from the con- 

me 0 be held for the nomination of senator; 
fourth x ey in obtaining 16, less than one- 
ond the whole number; and these sixteen mem- 
and matic ned in combination with the whigs 
ishes ahs their object of defeating the known 
the when of the democratic members of 
Accompiat ure. ‘The extraordinary efforts used to 
Conceived. 80 extraordinary a result, can well be! 
loa Were The democratic members of the conven-| 
Witness, Coupelled to submit to the spectacle of 
ag the whig leaders in the house-and in the 


ate : 
and : Marshalling their forces with all the pride 





ms wi and pledges of their candidate. The 
Pers may well rejoice at the blow thus suc: 





of the proceeds of the sales of the publie lands, and 
his answer to them was entifely satisfactory. He 
declared that he was ‘in favor of the tariff of 1842, 
and if elected, he would sustain it without change.’ 
Also, that he was ‘in favor of the distribution of the 
proceeds of the sales of the public Jands amongst 
the states, and if elected, would support this mea- 
sure.’ ” 

“These important whig measures” being the un- 
disguised and avowed views of Gen. Cameron, may 
we not claim his election as a whig victory, and con- 
gratulate our friends throughout the state upon il?— 
We must say, in conclusion, that the skill by which 
the forces of those who accomplished the result, 
were kept together and concentrated at the proper 
time, was admirable. The blow was struck at the 
right time and in the right place; and we are mista- 
ken if it has not crippled locofocoism for years to 
come.” 

‘I'he Statesman,” (Native American,) also claim- 
ed it as a ‘great triumph of the natives”—‘‘as a vic- 
tory unparalleled in the history of policical strife.” 
Of George W. Woodward, the democratic nominee, 
the editor says, that “he has openly repudiated the 
doctrines of the native American: party;” and that 


party. They may truly say that it is a whig victory | 





Gen. Cameron, ‘a democrat in former political as- 
sociation, but now a strong and zealous advocate of | 


of every public and private duty—who was known 
by his uniform devotion to the truths of democracy, 
was assailed with all the political malignity that his 
enemies could devise, to detract from his virtue and 
abilities. The most prominent of these political 
slanders was, that he was for free trade, and opposed 
to a tariff which would afford incidental protection 
to the great purposes of American industry. His 
own letter upon this subject was the best refutation 
of these allegations, and maintained the true princi- 
ple in relation to the tariff, in accordance with the 
spirit of the constitution, and the settled doctrines 
of the democratic party. With the same purpose, 
and governed by the same malignity, the political 
enemies of the democratic nominee, George W. 
Woodward, have asserted that he was for free trade, 
and opposed to the principles and provisions of the 
tariff of 1842. 

It was well known, at the time these slanders were 
uttered against this distinguished jurist and states- 
man, that they were utterly unfounded; and it is be- 
lieved, that they were used as an attempted means 
of diverting public sentiment from a gross abandon- 
ment of political and legislative duty. The senti- 
ments of the democratic nominee had been uniform 
and avowed upon the subject of the tariff; being in 
favor of the settled doctrine of the democratic party 
—a tariff for revenue with proper discriminations, 
so as to afford the requisite incidental protection to 
our home industry. He is an advocate of the prin- 
ciples avowed and sustained in common by the de- 
mocratic party during the recent political struggle— 
opposed to the projected scheme of a distribution of 
the proceeds of the public lands amongst the states, 
and an assumption of the state debts. 


In answer to a letter addressed to him by one of 
the native American members, early in January last, 
he remarked, in a just spirit of a true republican, 
that he considered the democratic party entitled to 
the choice of a senator, and that he was resolved not 
to go to the senate except with their consent. He 
remarks,—*I know the general opinion among those 
of our fellow eitizens who compose that party, is 
against any extension of the term of probation of 
foreigners, and of course if I were elected to the sen- 
ate, in the only way in which I have consented to be 
elected, I should feel bound to vole against any exten- 
sion of the term, so long as public opinion remains 
as it is in Pennsylvania.”” In answer to the inquiry 
whether he was favorable of placing the offices of 
trust and power under our government, in the hands 
of native born citizens and them only, he answers— 
No! and says,—‘‘the distinction is invidious and un- 
warranted by Jaw. It is impossible, too, as it tends 
to keep up exciting distinctions in society, and to 
force people into clans and caste which Jead to innus 
merable evils.” After speaking of the effect of the 
naturalization of foreigners by virtue of which the 
constitution and laws constitute him an American 
citizen for all purposes but one—the highest office in 
the republio—-bk justly remarks: ‘‘as such he is eli- 
gible to office; we permit him to take his chance 
with the other citizens of the country for public ho- 
nors and emoluments. Unquestionably itis a great 
boon we confer—the greatest of any nation on earth; 
but when conferred, let us not organize or combine 
for the purpose of taking itaway. If there be a vest. 
ed right which deserves inviolability, i is that of Ameri- 


the great leading measures of the native American | can citizenship. So faras I am concerned, the public 
party, will use all his exertions to extend our natura- | faith once plighted is as sacred as my own. I woulu 


lization laws, so as to remove from our Jand the 
curse which is now dooming us to destruction.” 


By such means has this extraordinary result been 
effected; and well may our enemies rejoice at a 
defeat of that great party which has always resisted 
manfully and successfully its enemies, but is com- 
pelled sometimes to yield, when betrayed to its op- 
ponents by the weakness or indecision of pretended 
friends. It has been truly said by an ancient poet, 
that it is easy to descend from your high estate, and 
to abandon your principles, but to recal your steps— 
to resume your furmer elevated position—that is a 
work and labor most difficult to accomplish. 

We may apply this remark to all who abandon the 
usages and principles of the party. A deviation from 
either moral or political rectitude, is generally fol- 
lowed by repeated aberrations, the result of the ‘‘in- 
firm purpose and wavering opinions” which produc- 
ed the first abandonment of duty. 

The opponents of the democratic nominee, not 
contented with a biow at the union, principles and 
integrity of the party, by a junction with the whigs 
and natives, have resorted 11 common with their 
new ailies, to the weapon of slander, usually em- 
ployed against every prominent member of the de- 
mocratic party. During the recent contest, it will 
be recollected, that the distunguished citizen, who 
now fills the office of president of the United States, 
whose public career bad been characterized by emi- 





amend our naturalization laws, as circumstances, 
when ascertained and understood, shall teach us to 
be wisest and best; but, 1 would disfranchise no body 
on whom we have voluntarily bestowed citizenship. 
In no degree is foreign birth a recommendation for 
office—l should despise myself if I could so consider 
it. But, as I would not make it a ground of prefer- 
ence, so neither should it be a reason for sternly ex- 
cluding a man from office. It should open our confi- 
dence to foreigners, according to their moral worth, 
whilst itso Americanized their feelings, as to put 
out of use the base appeals we sometimes hear by 
demagogues to their national prejudices,” 

Jn answer to an inquiry as to his sentiments upon 
the tariff, he said—‘l am in favor of protecting dc 
mestic production and Jabor according to the capaci- 
ty of a revenue tariff. 1 consider the tariff of *42a 
revenue tarifl, and | believe it affords, in a judicious 
manner for the most part, that incidental protection 
which it is the right of government to give to home 
interests. No doubt its details will need modifica- 
tion from time to time; but stability in a reasonable 
tariff policy 1s what the couatry most wants, and [ 
feel solicitude, therefore, for the maintenance of the 
general principles and main features of the law of 
1842.” 

Such are the just, patriotic and democratic senti- 
ments of our nominee. Adhering to the usages and 
the principles of the democratic party, he spurns a 
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nomination by any other means; and he frankly and 
boldly advocates the genuine doctrines of democra- 
cy, by which all who conform to our constitution and 
laws—who have American hearts that beat with 
sympathetic feeling in unison with our common 
country, are entitled to be welcomed to the brother- 
hood of citizenship. The devotees of freedom, who 
struggied and fought for the cause of American in- 
dependence, and forthe priceless gem of liberty, 
which was so nobly won, perceived in the vista of 
the future that the radiant light of freedom from our 
soil would cast its gleam of joy upon the oppressed 
of all nations—that our country would prove a com- 
mon vantage ground where all who desired the rights 
of humanity would be welcomed, protected, and 
cherished, with that heartfelt hospitality which 
should ever characterize the spirit of republicanism 
and Christian charity. 

The democratic members of the legislature con- 
vened according to the usages of the party, in 
the State Capitol, without any previous concert in 
reference to the pretensions of any gentleman 
named. The meeting was conducted in the usual 
manner, in a room open to the visitation and observ- 
ance of all. The members voted viva voce, and the 
proceedings were directed to be published. The 
nomination thus made, was in accordance with the 
usages of the party—adopting the only mnode calcu- 
lated to ensure entire harmony amongst all who 
were desirous of maintaining its principles; and the 
nominee was known for his political and personal 
integrity, and was distinguished for all the qualifica- 
tions which would have ensured an able and faithful 
discharge of the duties of his high station. He gave 
and offered no pledges but such as were furnished by 
his known devotion to the cause of democracy and 
his high integrity of character. His opponent gave 
his pledges to our political enemies in black and 
while, as a whig senator upon the floor of the se- 
nate expressed it, who said that he would not have 
voted for him, if he had not seen his pledges in black 
and white. And it wasalso remarked, that they had 
been brought to his support by party drill. 

The pledges thus alluded to, were to maintain the 
tariff of 1842 as it is, and the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands. Itis searcely necessary to 
remark that the democratic party during the recent 
contest, was then, and is now, the avowed advocate 
of the principles and provisions of the tariff of 1842; 
but the doctrine was never avowed that the tariff of 
1842 was not to be subject to such modifications as 
the state of the revenue and the necessities of the 
country might require. It is unnecessary to remark 
that unqualified opposition toa distribution of the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands among the 
states, was inscribed upon the banvers of our party 
during the recent political contest; and the people, in 
the ballot boxes, have testified their adherence to 
the salutary tendency of our principles. Upon this 
subject, our late distinguished senstor, Mr. Buchan- 
av, remarked in his able speech in support of the 
tariff of 1842, in speaking of the whig project of a 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, that 
in his Opinion it is one of the most unwise, nay, dan- 
gerous measures which has ever been adopted by 
congress. He declared that ‘if we squander away 
our most magnificent inheritance of the public lands, 
it is My firm belief that we and our descendants will 
regret the deed to the latest posterity. While we 
retain this fund, said he, purchased by the toils and 
blood of our revolutionary ancestors, let foreign 
war come when it may—let our commerce be swept 
from the ocean by a superior naval power, and let 
there be no longer any revenue from cystoms, stil] 
we shall have a never failing resource in the revenue 


from the public lands to assure our independence} 


and our safety.” 


It was truly said by one of the most distinguished 
men of our country, whose whole iife had testitied 
his devotion to the principles of democracy, that the 
best interests of the country depend upon the in- 
divisibility of a party, the original organization of 
which prevented the overthrow of republican prin- 
ciples in the United States, and upon the continued 
ascendency of which we can alone depend for their 
preservation. 

The result of the recent political contest in the 


elevation of the democratic candidates for the high | 


offices of the genera] and state governments, was a 
great moral and political triumph. Our candidates, 
distinguished for their abilities, integrity of charac- 
ter, great experience, and uniform adherence to the 
principles of democracy, have won their way to their 
present eminenee by a stern and uncompromising 
devotion to the usages and salutgry discipline of their 
party. 

it has been observed, that the blessings and _privi- 
Jeges resulting from our institutions are in such con- 


stant and habitual enjoyment, that we sometimes fail} J 


ties, it is our obvious duty, in every political con- 
test, to aid in promoting the triumph of our candi- 
dates and our principles. We have a firm reliance 
in the virtue of the people, and in the efficacy of the 
popular power; and in that restrictive construction 
of the constitution, which prevents ambitious men 
from undermining the fundations of the temple of 
freedom. Noman who is devoted to the truths of 
democracy, will suffer his individual opinions or 
preferences to betray him into an abandonment of 
that banner which has waved so triumphantly through 
sO many political contests; and to maintain its glory 
unsullied, to ensure its supremacy for the future, we 
must adhere strictly to the discipline, the usages, and 
the principles of our party. 


The committee above referred to, addressed letters 
to Messrs. Dallas and Buchanan, which conclude 
by saying— 

‘*We intend to issue an address to the people of 
Pennsylvania on this subject. The present is an im- 
portant crisis in our political history; and we are 
confident that, recognjzing the principles and usages 
of the democratic party, you will not fail to join us 
in condemning the disorganizing conduct of an in- 
dividual whose pledges to whigs and natives should, 
and we believe will, sever him from the association 
and confidence of the democratie party.” 

To which letters the following replies were re- 
ceived, and are published along with the foregoing 
address. 

Attaehed to the foregoing address and letters is a 
correspondence extracted from the Pennsylvania In- 
telligencer. 

MR. DALLAS’ REPLY. 

GeNnTLEMEN:—The letter with which you have 
just honored me, in relation to the election of gen. 
Simon Cameron to the senate of the United States, 
has commanded my respectful attention. 

I am unwilling to overstep, in the slightest degree, 


the proprieties incident to the official position in| 


which yourselves, with the rest of the American 
demoeracy have placed me, and cannot, therefore, 
venture to review, for the purpose of censure, the 
personal conduct of a member of the body over 
which it is my duty to preside with an unbiassed 
and impartial spirit.. You will, 1 hope and believe, 


myself fair and free as a public functionary. 

Theve appears, however, no cause for withholding 
my Opinion that it is scarcely possible to use lan- 
guage too decisive in condemnation of those, who 
professing attachment to the political party, by whose 
suffrages the executive magistrates of both the union 
and the state have been recently clected—suddenly 


the usages, principles and candidates of that party, 
and form, in order to oppose and defeat it, a coali- 
tion with its avowed adversaries. A course like 


party integrity—opens a wide field and endless op 

portunities for management and treachery, and sub 

jects the real and known will of the constituency of 
a majority to be annulled. 

After carefully considering your names and cha- 
racters, | feel implicit confidence that whatever 
| treatment you may think the crisis requires, will be 
the wisest and best for the health and strength of our 
political family in Pennsylvania. With cordial re- 
'spect for each and all of you, Iam your friend and 
' fellow citizen, G. M. DALLAS. 

JMarch 24, 1845. 





MR. BUCHANAN’S LETTER. 


Washington, 31st March, 1845. 

Gentlemen: I had the honor of receiving your com- 
munication of the 18th instant, censuring the con- 
duct both of General Cameron and of those demo- 
cratic members of the legislature who, in union with 
the whigs and native Americans, elected him to the 
senate; and stating that you deem it proper to afford 
me, as a Pennsylvanian, an opportunity to express 
my Opinion concerning what you term “this unnatu- 
ral and unexpected result.” Whilst entertaining 
for you the most profound and grateful respect, | 
have arrived at the conclusion, after much reflec- 
tion, that it would be improper for me, especially 
since ] have become a member of fresident Poik’s 
cabiet, to criticise or condemn the Jegislature of a 
sovereign state, for electing whom they pleased to 
the senate of the United States. Jealousy of fede- 
ral interference and federal influence in state elec- 
tions, ever has been, and | trust ever may be, a pre- 
vailing sentiment throughout the democratic party; 
and if, in the new official position which [ now hold, 
were to pass sentence upon those democratic mem- 





lo appreciate tneir value; and as we believe that the 


bers who voted for anuther democrat, instead of the 


salutary doctrines of the American democracy are} 
essential to the permanence and security of our liber-, 


| 


ee 


—s__.. 


caucus nominee, I might justly be asked, 
’ ) 


~—~.. 


made me a ruler or a judge” in this matte; Th 
are responsible to the sovereign people of ihe ey 


Specti ve districts and counties, and in the hands 9 
0 


their constituents they shall be left, so far a. I 
concerned. Besides, I might add, that any int ~ 
rence on my part in this delicate question, would 4 
evitably tend further to distract and divide the ” 
mocratic party of Pennsylvania, at a moment “ 
I am most anxious it should be united in supportin, 
the national and state administrations. ng 

But whilst J refrain from discussing the conduct 
or impeaching the motives of any of the democr 
tic members of the legislature during the recent M 
natorial election, 1 would do myself great injusticg 
if, by my silence, my opinion in regard to the polic 
of holding legislative caucuses should be miscon. 
ceived or misrepresented. . Previous to the election 
both of Doctor Sturgeon and General Cameron | 
had uniformly expressed my sentiments in fayor of 
such caucuses; and had even urged many friends to 
exert their influence with the democratic membe), 
to induce them to attend the late caucus. Indeed | 
am firmly convinced that this is the best mode which 
experience has ever discovered of preventing indj. 
vidual preferences for men from distracting and dj. 
viding the party, and thus endangering the triumph 
of the great principles of democracy. But this re. 
sult can only be produced by the will of the gove. 
reign people themselves. Should the extraordinary 
excitement which you inform me now exists jy 
Pennsylvania, cause our democratic fellow citizens 
to decree that their Jegislative servants shal! hereay. 
ter go into caucus and be bound by its decision fair. 
ly made, this excitement will then have resulted jn 
great public benefit. But there is no remedy for ihe 
past; and it is true wisdom to submit to that which 
is inevitable, with the best grace we can,—taking 
care to draw lessous from it for the regulation of our 
future conduct. 

With sincere regard for you, both individually and 





see in this silence, only a scrupulous desire to keep 


in the scene of their representative action, disclaim | 


this for any purpose, strikes at the very root of| 


as the representative of an honest and enlightened 
democracy, to whose kindness | am indebted, under 
Heaven, for any little public consideration | may 
enjoy, | remain your friend, 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
LETTER TO GEN. CAMERON. 
Harrisburg, March 12, 1845. 

Dear Sir: lt is now rendered certain that there 
will be several democratic candidates for the office 
of United States senator; and as there 1s a probabi- 
lity that the whigs, although in a minority, will have 
it in their power to decide the election, it is there- 
fore important that they should understand the sen- 
timents of yourself and the other candidates in re- 
Jation to several measures of policy which they 
deem of high moment to the interests and prosperity 
of the country. Will you be good enough therefore, 
to answer the following questions, to wil: 

Are you in favor of the tariff of 1842; and if elect- 
ed to the United States senate, will you sustain tt 
without change? 

Are you in favor of the distribution of the pro 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands; and if elected 
will you support this measure? 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, uw 

Benj. Herr, James Cooper, J. P. Sanderson, J. + 
Brady, T. D. Cochran, Jas. Kennedy, J. M’Farlave, 
Charles Gibbons, Levi Kline, E. Babbitt, J. C. Kun 
kel. 

Gen. Simon Cameron. 


GEN. CAMERON’S REPLY. a 
Harrisburg , March 12, 1549. 
Gentlemen; I have received your note of this dale, 
in which you ask my answer to questions touchiis 
certain points of national policy. Your position a 
members of the body to which the constitution has 
confided the election of the representatives of the 
state in the senate of the United States, authorises 
you to propound these questions, and in my _ re 
requires that | should frankly answer them. 
no difficulty in making my reply. _ 
On the subjects to which they refer, I have rt 
since matured and avowed my opinions. rst 
the recent presidential election, the tariff of 5 
was much discussed. The democratic party o! ™ 
state took a decided stand in favor of this ogg 
The leading interests of the state are involve - of 
preservation. The people, without distinction id 
party, concur in desirmg that its provision es 
remain unaltered, and regard any attempt 10 © 3 a 
them as hazardous to the interests of America he 
dustry. Supported by the democratic par'y af the 
state in my views, and feeling the LAP or ae tion in 
measures to Pennsylvania, 1 have no yap tt — 
declaryng that 1 am in favor of the tariff of | yen 
if elected to the senate of the U.-States, | 





tain it without change. 
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mount received into the treasury from the 
oi ds, will not, for many years, be of much | |! 
je lant Whether the proceeds of such sales 
japon distributed among the states, is a question 
és my opinion, will not for a long period be of 
“ ctical moment. The public lands are held 
b Pr owever, for the benefit of all the states.— 
i 5 prehension, the best application that this 
poy eke of her share in that trust, would be 
yale vployment in the discharge of the state debts.— 
em peref0re, in favor of the distribution of the pro- 
wt of the public Jands, and, if elected, will sup- 
"et (hat measure. 
The failure of the democratic members of the 
islature to unite on a candidate may have induced 
in desire to learn the sentiments of the various 
ie lemen placed in nomination. This reply is 
e jy a repetition of long entertained and often | 
et dsentiments. They are given without re- 
din the spirit of frankness which | desire 
I have the ho- 
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ve, a 
pt eeauaanely my conduct. 

with miuch respect, 
oe ei SIMON CAMERON. 
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ov. HAMMOND?S LETT ERS ON | 
SOUTHERN SLAVERY. 


‘tet lt e# } 


a @ ree Ne 
The Charleston Mercury from which we copy the | 
allowing letters, thus prefaces them: | 

“We publish to-day from the South Carolinian the | 
frst chapter of Governor Hammond’s Letters to the | 
wlebrated abolitionist, Clarkson, in vindication of 
wuthern slavery—it will be followed by others as’ 
ye have room. The question is in good hands.— | 
We know not if we have ever seen any thing from— 
the able and accomplished author, so worthy of ge-| 
yeral and careful perusal. Hus language is full of 
terse vigor and his argument plainaslight. We like’ 
io, the bold position he takes in the outset—it is | 
ii only one that southern men ought to take. Sla-| 
very as it exists with us, is neither a moral, social, | 
or political evil, but is on the contrary the most! 
beneficent form of organized society that has yet) 


existed.?? | 
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[ADDRESS TO THOS. CLARKSON THE ENGLISH ABOLI*| 
TIONIST. | 


NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER—JUNE 28. 


slave trade. 


now conducted: unnecessary wars and cruel kidnap- 
ping in Africa: the most shocking barbarities in the 
middle passage: and perhaps a less humane system 
of slavery in countries continually supplied witb 
fresh laborers at a cheap rate. The evils of it, how- 
ever, it may be fairly presumed, are greatly exagge 

rated. And if I might judge of the truth of trans- 
actions stated as occurring in this trade, by that of 
thase reported as transpiring among us, I should not 
hesitate to say that a large proportion of the stories 
in circulation are unfounded, and most of the remain- 
der highly colored. 


teem the glory of your life. 








That is no longer a question. Doubt- 
ess, great evils arise from it as it has been, and is 


On the passage of the act of parliament prohibit- 
ing this trade to British subjects, rests what you es- 
It required twenty 
years of arduous agitation, and the intervening ex- 
traordinary political events, to convince your coun- 
trymen, and among the rest, your pious king, of the 
expediency of this measure: and itis but just to say, 
that no individual rendered more essential service 
to the cause than you did. In reflecting on the sub- 
ject, you must often ask yourself: What, after all 
has been accomplished; how much human suffering 
has been averted; hew many human Ueings have 
been rescued from transatlantic slavery? And on 
the answers you can give these questions, must in a 
great measure I presume, depend the happiness of 
your life. In framing them, how frequently must 
you be reminded of the remark of Mr Grosvenor, 
in one of the early debates upon the subject, which 
| believe you have yourself recorded, “that he had 
twenty objections to the abolition of the slave trade: 
the first was, that it was impossible—the rest he need | 
not give.” Can you say to yourself, or to the world, | 
that this first objection of Mr. Grosvenor has been | 
yet confuted? It wasestimated at the commence- | 
ment of your agitation in 1787, that forty-five thou- | 
sand Africans were annually transported to America | 
and the West Indies. And the mortality of the | 
Middle Passage, computed by some at five, is now | 
admitted not to have exceeded 9 per cent. Notwith- 





tion by the U. States, and that all the powers in the | 
world have subsequently prohibited this trade—some | 


of the greatest of them declaring it piracy, and cO-|gle moral truth universally acknowledged. 


is45--GOV. HAMMOND’S LETTERS. 


about as successful. 
not a vast difference between the two, though you 
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still, they would merge from darkness into light— 
from barbarism to civilization—from idolatry to 
christianity—in short from death to life. 


But let us leave the African slave trade, which 


has so signally defeated the philanthropy of the worl], 
and turn to American slavery, to which you have 
directed your attention, and against which a crusade 


has been preached as enthusiastic and ferocious as 
that of Peter the Hermit—destined I believe, -to be 
And here‘let me say, there is 


may not acknowledge it. The wisdom of ages has 


concurred in the justice and expediency of establish- 


ing rights by prescriptive use, however tortuous in 

their origin they may have been. You would deem 

a man insane whose keen sense of equity would lead 

him to denounce your right to the lands you hold, 
and which perhaps you inherited from a long line 
of ancestry, because your title was derived from a 
Saxon or Norman conqueror, and your Jands were 
originally wrested by violence from the vanquished 
Britons. And so would the New England aboli- 
tionist regard any one who would insist that he 
should restore his farm to the descendants of the 
slaughtered Red men to whom God had as clearly 
given it as he gave life and freedom to the kidnapped 
African. That time does not consecrate wrong, 1s 
a fallacy which all history exposes; and which the 
best and wisest men of all ages and professions of 
religious faith have practically denied. The means, 
therefore, whatever they may have been, by which 
the African race now in this country have been re- 
duced to slavery, cannot affect us;since they are our 
property, 4s your lands are yours, by inheritance, or 
purchase and prescriptive right. You will say that 
man cannot hold property in man. The answer is, 
that he can and actually does hold property in his fel- 
low all the world over, in a variety of forms, and has 
always done so. I will show presently his authority 
for doing it. 


If you were to ask me whether [ was an advocate 
of slavery in the abstract, I should probably answer, 


: ; | that Iam not, according to my understanding of the 
standing your act of parliament, the previous aboli- question. 


1 do not iike to deal in abstractions. {It 
seldom Jeads to any useful ends. There are few 
universal truths. Ido not now remember any sin- 


We 


hiroduction—The slave trade, and futile attempts to abo- | Yering the Airican seas with armed vesseis to prevent | have no assurance that it is given to our finite un- 


lish it— prescriptive right—slavery in the abstract—in | 
its moral and religious aspecl—in its political influ-' 
mees, as affecting public order, and the safety and 
power of the state. 

Silver Bluff, 8. C., Jan. 28, 1845. 

Sin: I received a short time ago, a letter from the 
Rev, Willoughby M. Dickinson, dated at your resi- 
dence, “Playford Hall, near Ipswich, 26th Novem- 
ber, 1844,” in which was enclosed a copy of your 
circular letter addressed to professing Christians in 
our northern states, having no concern with slavery, 
ind to others there. | presume that Mr. Dickinson’s 
etter was written with your knowledge and the do- 
cument inclosed with your consent and approbation. 
ltherefore feel that there is no impropriety in my 
addressing my reply directly to yourself, especially as 
there is nothing in Mr. Dickinson’s communication, 
requiring serious notice. Having abundant leisure, it 
vill be a recreation to me to devote a portion of it to 
i examination and free discussion of the question of 
‘avery as it exists in our southern states: and since 
Jou have thrown down the gauntlet to me, I do not 
tesitate to take it up. 

Familiar as you have been with the diseussion of 
his subject in all its aspects, and under all the ex- 
tilements it hag oceasioned for sixty years past, | 
may not be able to present much that will be new 
you. Nor ought | to indulge in the hope of mate- 
‘ally affecting the opinions you have so long cher- 
sed, and so zealously promulgated. Still time and 
“perience have developed facis, constantly fur- 
ishing fresh tests to opinions formed sixty years 
‘nee, and continually placing this great question in 
Points of view, which could scarcely occur to the 
= consummate intellect even a quarter of a cen- 
the ago. And which may not have occurred yet to 

%@ whose previous convictions, prejudices and 
“bits of thought have thoroughly and permanently 
“ag them to one fixed way of looking at the mat- 
of While there are peculiarities in the operation 
wey social system, and special local as well as 
* Vth ora materially affecting it, which no one, 
am atthe distance you are from us, can fully 
oe or properly appreciate. Besides, it 
Who ec possibly, a novelty to you to encounter one 
ry U8cientiously believes the domestic slavery 
’ a Slates to be not only an inexorable necessi 
tog ns present, but a moral and humane institu- 
tiny Oductive of the greatest political end social 
bon 1 Ses aud who is disposed as | am, to defend 


- hop 
i uete grounds, 







it—Sir Thomas Fowel Buxton, a coadjutor of yours, | derstanding to comprehend abstract moral truth.— 


declared in 1840, that the number of Africans now | Apart from Revelation and the Inspired Writings 
| r ’ 


annually sold inio slavery beyond the sea, amounts, 


| al the very least, to one hundred and fifty thousand 


souls; while the mortality of the Middle Passage has 
increased, in consequence of the measures taken to 
suppress the trade, to 25 or 30 percent. And of the 
one hundred and fifty thousand slaves who have been 
captured and liberated by British men of war since 
the passage of your act, Judge Jay, an American 
abolitionist, asserts that one hundred thousand, or 
two-thirds, have perished between their capture and 
liberation. Does it not really seem that Mr. Gros- 
venor was a prophet? That though nearly ail the 
‘simpossibilities” of 1787 have vanished, and become 
as familiar facts as our household customs, under the 
magic influence of steam, cotton, and universal 
peace, yet this wonderful prophecy still stands, de- 
fying time and the energy and genius of mankind.— 
Thousands of valiabie lives and fifty millions of 
pounds sterling have been given away by your go- 
vernment in fruitless attempts to overturn it, I hope 
you have not lived too long for your own happiness, 
though you have been spared to see that in spite of 
all your toil and those of your fellow laborers, and 
the accomplishment of all that human agency could 
de, the African slave trade has increased three-fold 
under your own eyes—more rapidly, perhaps, than 
any other ancient branch of commerce—and that 
your efforts to suppress it have effected nothing more 
than a three-fold increase of its horrors. There isa 
God who rules this world—all powerful—far-seeing: 
He does not permit his creatures to foil his designs. 
It is He who, for His allwise, though to us often in- 
scrutable purposes, throws ‘‘impossibilities” in the 
way of our fondest hopes and most strenuous exer- 
tions, Can you doubt this? 


Experience having settled the point, that this 
trade cannot be abolished by the use of force, and that 
blockading squadrons serve only to make it more 
profitable and more crue], 1 am surprised that the 
attempt is persisted in, unless it serves as a cloak to 
sume other purposes. It would be far better than 
it now is, for the African, if the trade was free from 
all restrictions, and left to the mitigation and decay 
which time and competition would surely bring 
about. If kidnapping, bovh secretly and by war 
made for the purpuse, could be by any means pre- 
vented in Africa, the next greatest blessing you could 
bestow upon that country would be to transport its 
actual slaves in comfortable vessels across the At- 








id a 
“Rol propose, however, to defend the African 





|lantic. Though they might be perpetual hondsmen, 





what ideas should we have even of God, salvation, 
-and immortality? Letthe Heathen answer. Justice 
| itself is impalpable as an abstraction, and abstract 
liberty the merest phantasy that ever amused the 
/imagination. This world was made for man, and 
{man for the world as it is. Ourselves, our relations 
| with one another and with all matter are real, not 
lideal. I mightsay that lam no more ina favor of 
‘slavery in the abstract, than I am of poverty, dis- 
| ease, deformity, idiocy or any other inequality in the 
condition of the human family; that [ love perfec- 
tion, and think I should enjoy a Millenium such as 
God has promised. But what would it amountto? A 
| pledge that I would join vou toset about eradicating 
|those apparently inevitable evils of our nature, in 
equalizing the condition of all mankind, consunmat- 
ing the perfection of our race and introducing the 
| Millenium? By no means. ‘To effect these things be- 
longs exclusively to a higher power. And it would be 
‘well for us to leave the Almighty to perfect His 
‘own works and fulfil His own Covenants. Especial- 
ly, as the history of all the past shows how entirely 
furtile all human efforts have proved, when made 
| for the purpose of aiding Him in carrying out even 
‘his revealed designs, and how invariably he has ac- 
| complished them by unconscious instruments, and in 
|the face of human expectation. Nay, more that 
/every attempt which has been made by fallible man 
| to extort from the world obedience to his ‘‘abstract” 
notions of right and wrong, has invariably attended 
with calamities, dire and extended just in propor- 
tion to the breadth and vigor of the movement. On 
slavery in the abstract, then it would not be amiss 
to have as little as possibie to say. Let us contem- 
plate itasit is. And thus contemplating it, the first 
question we have to ask ourselves is, whether it is 
contrary to the will of God, as revealed to us in His 
tloly Scriptures—the ouly certain means givea us to 
ascertain His will. If it 1s, then slavery isasin. And 
l admit at once that every man is bound to set his 
face against it, and to emancipate his slave shou'd 
he hold any. 

Let us open these holy scriptures. In the 20th 
chapter of Exodus, seventeenth verse, | find the fol- 
lowing words: “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
house, thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife, nor 
his man servant, nor his maid servant, nor his ox 
nor his ass, nor any thing that is tby neighbor’s”— 
which is the tenth of those commandments that de- 
clare the essential principles of the great mora! law 
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delivered to Moses by God himself. Now, disre- 


garding all technical and verbal quibbling as wholly | but especially commanded by God tlirough Moses, | ful crisis in republican institutions there atn ® fear. |  hostill 

unworthy to be used in interpreting the word of} and approved by Christ through his Apostles. -And} period. In the slaveholding states, however nt F ne Wil 

God, what is the plain meaning, undoubted intent,| here 1 might close its defence; for what God or-|one half of the whole population and those “ me ypon us 
and true spirit of this commandment? Does it not|dains and Christ sanctifies should surely command |est and most ignorant, have no politica} inte ily us § 
emphatically and explicitly forbid you to disturb} the respect and toleration of man. But I fear there | whatever. because they are slaves. Of the wn® ad acs 
your neighbor in the enjoyment of his property; and | has grown up in our time a transcendental religion }half, a large proportion are both educated anq He. s, duels, 
more especially of that which is here cantiealis which is throwing even transcendental philosophy | pendent in their circumstances, while those pte. re ted tot 
mentioned as being lawfully and by this command: | into the shade—a religion too pure and eievated for} fortunately are not so, being still elevated fap he. ni 9 iD Ie 
ment made sacrediy his? Prominent in the cata-| the Bible; which seeks to erect among men a higher | the mass, are higher toned and more deeply inte vs. it is caUg 
logue stands his ‘‘man servant and his maid servant,” | Standard of morals than the Almighty has revealed ret 


who are thus distinctly consecrated as his property and 
guarantied to him for his exclusive benefit in the 
most solemn manner. You attempt to revert the 
otherwise irresistible conclusion, that slavery was 
thus ordained by God, by deciaring that the word 


concerned in t : 

‘‘slave” is not used here, and is not to be found in} men professing to be holy men, and who are: wy |teinance of order, and in promoting ~teenlhentoee ougnout thi 
the Bible. And I have seen many learned disserta-| numbers so regarded, declare those things to be sin- dustrv among those of the lowest class who are a ig classes & 
tions on this point from abolition pens. It is well| ful which our Creator has expressly authorised and | slaves; and our habitual vigilance renders standing itrial by ¢¢ 
known that both the Hebrew and Greek words trans- | instituted, they do more to destroy His autharity | armies, whether of soldiers or policemen, entire} eto enter, ! 
lated ‘‘servant’”’ in the Scripture, mean also and/| among mankiua than the most wicked can effect by unnecessary. Small guards in our cities, and Ota. , of duelll 
most usually ‘‘slave.”” The use of the one word in- ensure US a repose and 

stead of the other was a mere matter of taste with| bidden. To this self-righteous and self-exalted class | security known no where else. You cannot be igo. ge a stan 
the translators of the Bible, as it has been with all | belong all the abolitionists whose writings I have | rani that, excepting the United States, there ig no ise from the 

read. 


the commentators and religious writers, the latter of | 
whom have | believe for the most part adopted the 
term “‘siave,”’ or used both terms indiscriminately. 





If then, these Hebrew and Greek words include the | 
idea of both systems of servitude, the conditional | 


believe that American slavery is not only not a sin, 


or our Saviour preached, and which is probably des- 
tined to do more to impede the extension of God's 
kingdom on earth than all the Infidels who have 
ever lived. Error is error. It is as dangerous to 
deviate to the right hand as the left. And when 


proclaiming that to be innocent which He has for- 


With them it is no end of the argument to 
prove your propositions by the test of the Buble, in- 
teipreted according to its plain and palpable mean 

ing and as understood by all mankind for three thou- 
said years before their time. They are more inge- 


ment, than the same class 


can edifice.” 


in the non-slaveholding states, and threaten 


ed in preserving a stable and well ordered 


‘Hence, slavery is truly the ‘‘corner stone” 
dation of every well designed and durable 


With us every citizen is 


sional patrols in the country, 





in any other country, 


country in the world whose existing government 
would not be overturned in a month, but for its Stands 
ing armies, maintained at an enormous and desiryy 
tive cost to those whom they are destined to over. 
awe—so rampant and combatant is the spirit of dix 


Govern. 


and foun. 
a“ repub| . 
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and unconditional, they should, as the major in-! Nnious at construing and interpolating to accommo- 
cludes the minor propositions, be always translated | date it to their new-fangled and etherial code of 
“slaves” unless the#®ense of the whole text forbids) morals, than ever were Voltaire or Hume in picking 
it. The real question then is, what idea is*intended | it to pieces to free the world from what they consi- 
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content wherever nominal free labor prevails, with 
its extensive privileges and its dismal servitude. Nor 
will it ve long before the ‘“‘free states” of this Union 
will be compelled to introduce the same €X pensive 




























to be conveyed by the words used in the command-) dered a delusion. When the abolitionists proclaim | machinery to preserve order among their “free and yally cease 
ment quoted? And itis clear to my mind that as|‘“manestealing” to be and sin, as how me that it is} equal” citizens. Already has Philadelphia organiz. ier states al 
no limitation is affixed to them, and the express in- | so written down by God, I admit them to be right, | ed a permanent battalion for this purpose: N. York, pasthey a 
tention was to secure to mankind the peaceful en-) and shudder at the idea of such acrime. But when | Boston, and Cincianati will soon follow her example; yions, jostl 
joyment of every species of property, that the terms I siiow them that to hold ‘‘bond-men forever’ is or- | and then the smaller towns and densely populated ecable anc 
*‘bond-men and bond-maids” include all classes of | dained by God, they deny the Bible, and set up in ts\counties. The intervention of the militia to repress avery has n 
servants, and establish a lawful, exclusive, and inde- | place a law of their own making. I must then cease | violations of the peace is becoming a Caily affair. A ty and peace 


feasible interest equally in the ‘Hebrew Brother, to reason with them on this vranch of the question. 
who shall go out in the seventh year’’ and ‘“‘the year- | Our religion differs as widely as our manners. The 
Jy hired servants,” and those ‘purchased from the) Great Judge in our day of final account must decide 


gider, anid th 
pt possibly « 
wil broils of t 


strong government, after some of the old fashions 
though probably with a new name—sustained by the 
force of armed mercenaries, is the ultimate destiny 





heathen round about,” who were to be ‘*dond-men | between us. of the non-slaveholding section of this confederacy, a. m1 fol 
forever,” as the property of their fellow man. You | Turning from the consideration of slaveholding in and one which may not be very distant, pased yd 
cannot deny that there were among the Hebrews jts relations to man as an accountable being, let us| It isa great mistake to suppose, as is generally oe fa a 
**bond-men forever.” You cannot deny that God | examine it in its influence on his political and social done abroad, that in case of war, slavery would bea i ea 
especially authorised his chosen people to purchase | state, Though, being foreigners to us, you are in| Source of weakness, It did not weaken Rome, nor an ne ee 
‘*bond-men forever” from the Heathen as recorded | no wise entitled to interfere with the civil institu-| Athens, nor Sparta, though their slaves were com rt pig 
in the 25th chapter of Leviticus, and that they are | tions of this country, ithas become quite common | paratively far more numerous than ours, of the same a F The 
there designated by the very Hebrew words used in | fo, your countrymen to decry slavery as an enor-|Ccolor for the most part with themselves, and large ie tsivht big 
the tenth commandment. Nor can you deny that a/ mois political evil tous, and even to declare that | numbers of them familiar with the use of arms. | hen gato 
‘‘bond-man forever’? is a ‘slave; yet you endeavor | our northern states ought to withdraw from the con- | have no apprehension that our slaves would seize this is no : vi 
to hang ao argument of imwortal consequence upon | federacy rather than continue to be contaminated by }such an Opportunity to revolt. The present genera- ’ hi ; 
the wretched subterfuge, that the precise word) jt, The American abolitionists appear to concur |tivn of them born amongst us would never think of a 
“slave” is not to be found in the translation of the fully in these sentiments, and a portion at least of | such a thing al any time, unless instigated to it by Bat mee 
Bible. As if the translators were canonical €X-/ them are incessantly threatening to dissolve the Un-/ Others. Against such instigations we are on out * tomy 
pounders of the Holy Scriptures, and thetr words,| jon, Nor should ] be at all surprised if they suc-/ guard. In time of war we should be more watch- nich hig | 


not God's meaning, must be regarded as His Reve-| ceed. It would not be difficult, in my opinion, to|ful and better prepared to put down insurrections 
Jation. | conjecture which region, the north or south, would | than at any other periods. Should any — we 
It is vain to look to Christ or any of his Apostles’ suffer most by such an event. For one, should not | tioa be so lost to every sentiment of yb 
to justify such biasplemous perversions of the word | object, by any means, to cast my lot in a confedera- | nity as Lo attempt to erect worn | am Se “eye hase 
of God, Aithough slavery ia ils most revolting cy of states whose citizens might all be slaveholders. |revolt, or to invade us with blac troops wt 
form was every where visible around them, no vi-|/ indorse without reserve the much abused senii-| and barbarous purpose of stirring up serv! a oa 
sionary notions of piety or philanthropy ever tempt- | ment of Governor McDuflie, that “slavery is the ners peri pom al ct ti Ee ante 
ed them to gainsay the law, even to mitigate the | corner stone of our repubiican edifice;” while [ re- | cou d not be easily covers y Aer te or ~. Cuffee of 
cruel severity of the existing system. Oa the con-| pudiate, a3 ridicuously absurd, that wuch lauded but | light (hem Pore than to me 8 3 a fold sahiah 
trary, regarding slavery as an established as well as, uo where accredited dogma of Mr. Jeiierson, that | his regimentals to put him in the cotton ‘ 


, tpt ’ j ithout an 
inevitable condition of human sociely, they never hinted | ‘tall men are born equal,” No society has ever yet | would be the fate of most invaders, wit y 
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} = tc ae so 9 
at such a thing as ils termmalion on earth, any More | existed, and { have already incidentally quoted the | 0 F set a Ny i apprenticeship,” Ii. Brery dollar 
* that “the poor may cease out of the land,” which} highest authority to show that none will ever exist, | Salished wou Pw Sees 4 cultivated them tay state, ne 
3 God aflirms to Moses shall never be: and they ex-| without a natural variety of classes. The most peacefully on our plantatious, an ~~ rng Veh? tnless the ab 
FY hort all “servants under the yoke” to “count their) marked of these must in a country like ours, be the | '9 time of war under the agg eager that we wimon ruin 
: masters as worthy of all honor:” ‘to obey them in| rich and the poor, the educated and the ignorant.— | mited number of our ‘outigens, Wis 1 an emerges by? Wher 
' ali things according to the flesh; not with eye-ser-| Jt will scarcely be disputed that the very poor have could put forth more strength in such sople of the How much 
¥ Vice as men-pleasers, but in singleuess of heart, fear-| Jess leisure to prepare themselves for the proper dis- | CY; al 1 oreogayy -_ —_ — A yo point lb immense 
* ing Gou;” “uot only the good and gentle, but also | charge of pudiic duties than the rich; and that the re bum _ this * di r. pluck the flower oy perio 
; the froward;” ‘for what glory isit af wheo ye are | ignorant are eos mg nt + — at ant In all safety.” outov is nettle danger, f th ce 
} butfetted for vour faults, ye shall take it patiently?, countries save ours these two classes, or the pvor ‘ isade tbt has 
i but if when ye do well ona sutier for it ye eke it pa-| rather, who are presumed lo be necessarily iguorant, How far every may be an advantage Weel the ir 
} liently, this is acceptable to God.” St. Paul actually | are by law expressly exciuded from all participa. | Vantage om t a not ri ® roe oa for their sole M detail, by 
apprehended a ruuaway slave and sent hii to his} tion im the management of public affairs. In are | US in peimice wines naa q ¢ representation in Pudiation in 
master! Justead of deriving from the Gospel any | publican governaient this cannot be done. Univer- cane ideration. t ms ae a But “ a our taxes *s that by 
sanction for the work you Lave undertaken, it would | sal sullrage, though not essential in theory, seems to | Congress Is pr mre y - “beine the majority, i npuaged . 
be ditlicull to imagine sentiments and conduct more | be in facta necessary appendage to a republican | and the non slaveho cee f . b. reater portion ° Ntuting, th 
striking in contrast thau those of the Apostles and | system. Where universal suffrage obtains, it is ob- | divide among themse a fed t I 3 sesenet And peties of 
the uboiltionists. | vious that the government is in the hands of a nu-) the amount levied Py the ledera _ = alatd calculae “a the fay 
It is ixapossible therefore to suppose that slavery | mercial majority; aud it is hardly necessary to say | count not crpee “sna “ . co fndin out that the ba _ laili 
is contrary to the will of God. 1 is equally absurd | that in every partof the world more than ualf the 1 ae hey see a - me m the sreaeetia’ is vast pda Lo ox 
to say that American slavery diflers iu form or prin. | people are ignorant and pour, though no one can look 9 a ine a arising trom th ie Surely 
ciple from that of the chosen people. We accept the | upon poverty as a crime, and we do not generally | '" theic bavor. ull “ 
Bible terms as the definiiion of our slavery, and us pre-| here regard it as any objection to @ man in his td i- I I8 roy; 
cepts as the guide of our conduct. We desire nothing} vidual capacity, still it must ve admitted that it is a | nie NO. 2. ues mobs—repudia- filed dor 5 
more. Even the right to **builet,” which is esteemed | wretched and insecure governiment which is admin- Slavery in is social effecis—duel re as of free nd 8 lato teq), 
so shocking, fiuds its express license in the gospel. | istered by its most igaorant citizens, and those. who; tion—licentiousness.—comparative exp tion punish a No, 
1 Peter inv. 20. Nay, what is more, God directs) have the least at stake under it. Though intelligence} slave labor—treatment of slaves—istru € details 
the Hebrews to ‘‘bore holes in the ears of their|and wealth have great influence here a3 every-} ments. : eal pronounce ‘ 4. 
brothers” to mark them, when under certain cir-| where ia keeping in check reckless and unenlight- ln a social point of view the ernie it would ave 
cumstances they become perpetual slaves: Ex. xxi. 6.| ened numbers, yet it is evident to close observers, if| slavery to be a monstrous evil. If: uous b& Culture 
| got to all, that these are rapidly usurping all power 
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I think, then, | may salely conclude, and | firmly be our own peculiar concern, and sup 
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in them to lament over it. Seeing their; charged against them that they are peculiarly fond of; if not actually consumed, at least exposed, anathe- 
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saten fears 0 ity to us, however, they might leave us| power, and ambitious of honors. If this be so, as all matized, and held up to scorn, by those who 

al NO remot, 4 4 aap own calamities. But they make | the power and honors of this country are won main- “write 
vever, near} cope apt out of excess of clarity, and attempt ly by intellectual superiority, it might be fairly pre- Or with a Rival’s or an Eunuch’s spite.” 

sa the poor. uP way covering us with calumny. You have | sumed that slavebolders would not be neglectful of Sut Ido not intend to admit that this charze is 
"a! Influence er gesisted to circulate a great deal about af-|education. In proof of the accuracy of this pre- just or true. Without meaning to profess uncom- 
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rders occurring here, and all at- | sumption J point you to the facts, that our presiden- 

ys duels, ane ve ge of slavery.— | tial ai A been occupied for. forty-four out of fif- 
, pn event of this sort takes place among us, | ty-six years by slaveholders; that another has been 
a caught up by the abolitionists and paraded | recently elected to fill it for four more, over an op- 
jae with endless comments, variations, | ponent who was_a slaveholder also; and that in the 
, rations, You should not take what reach- federal offices and both houses of congress consider- 

j exagee mere sample, and infer that there is a/ ably more than a due proportion of those acknow- 
pyou as 8 You hear all, | ledged to stand in the first rank are from the south, 


qj more that you never hear. ( 
ae than all, the truth. In this arena the intellects of the free and slavestates ever, pass it over; nor ought I feel any delicacy in 


is true that the point of honor is recognized | meet in full and fair competition. Nature must have | examining a question to which the slaveholder is in- 
roughout the slave regivn, and the disputes of cer- | been unusually bountiful to us, or we have been ati ited and chalenged by clergymen and virgins. So 
i classes are frequently referred for adjustment io | least reasonably assiduous in the cultivation of —_ ‘far from allowing, then, that licentiousness pervades 
rial by combat.’ It would not be appropriate for gifts as she has bestowed—unless indeed you refer | this region. I broadly assert, and I refer to the re- 
enter, in this letter, intoa defence of the prac- | our superiority to moral qualities, which | aM SUF cords of the courts, to the public press, and to the 
. of duelling, nor to maintain at length that it! you will not. More wealthy we are not; nor would 


“ete fe, | knowledge of all who have ever lived here, that 
4s not tarnish the shpraciec ofp people to gael |mere wealth awail in such rivalry. |among our white population, there are fewer cases 
, a standard of honor. atever evils may 


; ' The piety of the southis unobtrusive. We think | of divorce, separation, crim con, sedaction, rape, and 
“ee from them, however, they cannot be attributed | jt proves but little, though it is a confident thing for | bastardy, than among any other five millions of peo- 
avery, since the sae notion and custom prevails a man to claim that he stands higher in the estima-| ple on the civilized earth. And this fact 1 believe 
shin France & England. Few of your prime tinis- | tion of his Creator, and is less a sinner, than his | will be conceded by the abolitionists of this country 
sof the last half century even, have escaped the neighbor. If vociferation isto carry the question of themselves. I am almost willing to refer it to them 
ytagion, 1 believe. The alfrays, of which so much | Feligion, the north and probably the Scotch have it. | and submit to their decision on it. { would not he- 
gid, and in which rifles, bowie-knives, and pistols | Our sects are few, harmonious, pretty much united | sitate to doso if [ thought them capable of an im- 
nso prominent, occur mostly in the frontier states} among themselves, and pursue their vocations in | partial judgment on any matter where slavery is in 
the southwest. ‘hey are naturally incidental to) gumbie peace. In fact, our professors of religion | question. But it is said that the licentiousness con- 
condition of society as it exists In many sections | seem to think—whether correctly or not—that it is | sists in the constant intercourse between white males 
these recently settled countries, and will as ma-| their duty ‘to do good in secret” and to carry their and colored females. One of your heavy charges 
mally cease in due time. Adventurers from the | holy comforts to the heart of eavh individual, with- against us has been that we regard and treat these 
jer states and from Europe, as desperate in charac- out reference to class or color, for his special enjoy- people as brutes; you now charge us with habitually 


pasthey are in fortune, congregate in these wild | ment, and not with a view to exhibit their zeal be- taking them to our bosoms. I will not comment on 
So far as numbers are concerned, \the inconsistency of these accusations. I will not 


mog modesty, [ will say that 1 wish this topic could 
be avoided. 1am of opinion, and I doubt not every 
right-minded man will concur, that the public expo- 
sure and discussion of this vice, even to rebuke, in- 
variably does more harm than good; and that if it 
cannot be checked by instilling pure and virtuous 
sentiments, it is far worse than useless to attempt to 
do it, by exhibiting its deformities. I may not, how- 



























































































mons, jostling one another and often forcing the | fore the world. 
ceable and honest into renconters in self-defence, i believe our clergymen, when called on to make a deny that some intercourse of the sort does take 
javery has nothing to do with these things. Stabi- | showing, have never had occasion to blush, if com-| place. Its character and extent, however, are gross- 
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dider, and the true tendency of the system. It could | 
nt possibly exist amid the eternal anarchy and ci-| 
broils of the ancient Spanish dominions in Ame- 

i. And for this very reason, domestic slavery has | 
ywed there. So far from encouraging strife, such | 
enes of riot and bloodshed as have within the few | 
mars disgraced our northern cities, and as you have | 
ily witnessed in Birmingham, and Bristol, and | 
Nales, not only never have occurred, but I will ven- | 
we to say never will occur if our slaveholding , 
les. The only thing that can create a mob (as | 
you might call it) here, is the appearance of an abo- | 
itionist whom the people assemble to chastise. And | 
his iso mure of a mob, than a rally of shepherds 


. ! 
Wm chase a wolf out of their pasture would be) 


i] 


But we are swindlers and repudiators! 


states. 


iy and peace are the first desires of every slave-| parisons were drawn between the free and slave | jy and atrociously exaggerated. No authority divine 


And although our presses do not team with | or human has yet been found sufficient to arrest ail 
controversial pamphlets, nor our pulpits shake with | such irregularities among men. 


But it is a known 


excommunicating thunders, the daily walk of our fact, that they are perpetrated here, for the most 
religious communicants furnishes apparently as lit- | part in the cities. Very few mulattoes are reared on 


tle food for gossip as is to be found in most other re- | our plantations. 


gions. 


It may be regarded as a mark of our want! the inhabitants do not own slaves. 


In the cities a large proportion of 
A still larger 


of excitability—though that is a quality accredited | proportion are natives of the north or foreigners.— 
to us in an eminent degree—that few of the remark- | ‘Tey should share, and justly, too, an equal part in 


able religious Isms of the present gay have taken | this sin with the slaveholders. 


root among us. 


Facts cannot be as- 


We have been so irreverent as to certained, or 1 doubt not it would appear that they 
laugh at Mormonism and Millerism, which have | are the chief offenders. 


If the truth be otherwise, 


created such commotions farther north; and modern | that persons from abroad have stronger prejudices 


prophets have no honor in our country. 


not yet moved us. 


Shakers, | against the African race than we have. 
Rappists, Dunkers, Socialists, Fourrierists, and the | it may, it is well known that this intercourse is re- 
like, keep themselves afar off. Even Puseyism has! garded in our society as highly disreputable. If car- 
You may attribute this to our! ried on habitually it seriously affects a man’s stand- 
Pennsyl- domestic slavery if you choose. I believe you would | ing, so far as it is know: ; aud he who takes a color- 


Be this as 


Tinia is nota slave state. A majority of the states;do so justly. There is no material here for such|ed mistress—with rare and extraordinary exceptions 


Which have faild to meet their obligations punctual.) 


are non-slaveholdiog; and two-thirds of the ony 


mid to be repudiated is owned by these states. Ma- 
Wof the states of this Union are heavily encum- | 
ered with debt—none so hopelessly as England.— 
Pennsylvania owes $22 for each inhabitantEngland 
P22, counting her paupers in. Nor has there been 
“} repudiation definite and final, of a lawful debt, 
bitlam aware of. A few states have failed to pay 
Wine instalments of interest. The extraordinary 
anclal difficulties which occurred a few years ago 

Mount for it. Time will set all things right aguin. 
"ery dollar of both principal and interest owed by 
uy state, north or south, will be ultimately paid, 
tless the abotition of slavery overwhelm us all in one 
wanon ruin. But have no other nations failed to 
By? When were the French assignats redeemed?— 
“e much interest did your Nationat Bank pay on 
a arte circulation from 1797 to 1821, during 
2) period that circulation was inconvertible, and 
eh, lime repudiated? How much of your vation. 
na has been incurred for money borrowed tg 
i det : interest on it, thus avoiding delinquency 
Nida, » by insuring inevitable bankruptey and re- 
i ah inthe end? And what sort of operation 
Aung by which your present ministry recently 
ine a handsome amount of that debt by sub- 
ties through a process just not compulsory, one 
Go, security for another? | am well aware 
| aults of others do notexcuse our own, but 
iby a are charged to slavery, which are 
it, sare! ceur to equal exteut where it does aot ex- 
lig, ) HA¥ery must be acquitted of the accusa- 
‘8 foundly asserted, that we are not so well edu- 
gi ilo 89 religious here as clsewhere. [| will not 
Sdivus statistical statements on these sub- 
le detain have |, to tell truth, much coafidence in 
si.) Of What are commonly set forth as sta- 


tala 
fl 6.) vet 


characters to operate upon. 


slavery. This is a favorite theme with the aboli- 
tionists, male and female. Folios have been written 
on it. It is a common observation, that there is no 
subject on which ladies of eminent virtue so much 
delight to dwell, and on which in especial learned 
|old maids, like Miss Martineau linger with such an 
| insatiable relish. They expose it in the slave states 
| with the most minute observance and endless itera: 
ition. Miss Martineau, with peculiar gust, relates a 
| series of scandalous stories which vould have made 





| loses caste at once. 
But your grand charge is that licentiousness in in- | tivn should damo our whole country. How much 
tercourse between the sexes is a prominent trait of | !€s$ criminal is it to take a white mistress! In your 


our social system, and that it necessarily arises from | €yes it should be at least an equal offence. Yet took 
|acound you at home, from the cottage to the throne, 








You will say that one excep- 


and count how mauy mistresses are kept in unbiush- 
ing notoriety, without any loss of caste. Such cases 


|are almost unkoown here, and down even to the low- 


est walks of life it is almost invariably fatal to a 
man’s position and prospects to keep a mistress open- 
ly, whether white or black. What Miss Martineau 
relates of a young man’s purchasing a colored con- 
cubine from a lady and avowing his designs, is too 
absurd even fur contradiction. No person would 


| Boccacio jealous of her pen, but -which are so ridi- | dare to allude to such a subject in such a manner to 


culously false as to leave nu doubt that some wicked 
wag, knowing she would write a book hag furnished 
her materials—a game too olten played on tourists 
in this country the constant recurrence to this topic, 
and their bitterness in regard to it cannot fail to sug. 
gest to even the most charitable mind, that 
“Such rage without betrays the fires within.” 
Nor are their immaculate coadjutors of the other 
sex, though perhaps less specific in their charges, 
less violent in their denunciations. But recently in 
your island a clergyman has, ata public meeting, 
stigmatized the whole slave region as a ‘‘brothel.” 
Are these people who thus casi stunes beings ‘with. 
out sin’’? Or do they only 
“Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 

Alas that David and Solomon should be allowed to 
repose in peace—that Leo should be almost canoni- 
zed, and Luther more than sainted—that in our own 
day courtezans should be formally licenced in Paris, 
and tenements in Juondon rented tor years lo women 
of the town for the benefit of the church with the 
knowledge of the bishop—and the poor slave states 





8 to education, you will probably admit] of America alone pounced upon and offered up as a 
loiders should have more leisure for men-| holocaust on the altar of Immaculateness to atone 
“ire than most people. And I believe it is! for the abuse of natural instinct by all mankind; and 





| 


any decent female in this country. Ii he did, he 
would be lynched—doubtiess with your approbation. 

After ail, however, the number of the mixed 
breed in proportion to that of the black is infiaitely 
small, and out of the towns next to nothing. And 
when it is considered that the African race has been 
among us for two hundred years, and that those of 
the mixed breed continually intermarry—ofien rear- 
ing large families—it is a decided proof of our con- 
tineuce that so few comparatively are to be found. 
Our misfortunes are two-fold. From the prolific 
propagation of these monzrels among themselves, 
we are liable to be charged by tourists with delin- 
quencies where none have been committed, while 
where one has been, il cannot be concealed. Color 
marks indelibly the offence, and reveals it to every 
eye. Counceive that, even in your virtuous and po- 
lished country, if every bastard through all the cir- 
cles of your social system was thus branded by na- 
ture and Known to all, what shocking developments 
might there not be? How liille indignation might 
your saints have to spare fur the licentiousness of 
the slave region. But L think I may justly conclude, 
after ali the scandalous charges which tea-tuble 
gossip and long-gowned hypocrisy have brought 
aguinst the slavehoiders, that.a people whose men are 
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proverbially brave, intellectual, and hospitable, 
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whose women are unaffectedly chaste, devoted to 
domestic life and happy in it, can neither be degrad- 
ed nor demoralized, whatever their institutions may 
be. My decided opinion is, that our system of sla- 
very contributes largely to the developement and 
culture of these high and noble qualities. 

In a commercial point of view—which [ will not 
omit—slavery preseuts some difficulties. As a ge- 
neral rule, I] agree it must be admitted, that free = 
bor is cheaper than slave Jabor. It isa fallacy to 
suppose that ours is unpaid labor. The slave himself 
must be paid for, and thus his labor is all purchased 
at once, and for no trifling sum. His price was in 
the first place paid mostly to your countrymen, and 
assisted in building up some of those colossal Eng- 
lish fortunes since illustrated by patents of nobility, 
ani splendid piles of architecture, stained and ce. 
mented, if you like the expression, with the blood of 
kidnapped innocents; but loaded with no heavier 
curse than abolition and itg begotten fanaticisms have 
brought upon your land—some of them fulfilled, 
some yet to be. But besides the first cost of the slave, 
he must be fed and clothed; well fed and well cloth- 
ed, if not for humanity’s sake, that he may do good 
work, retain healih and life, and reara family to 
supply his place. When old or sick, he is a clear ex- 
pean, and so is the helpless portion of his family.— 

(9 poor law provides for him when unable to work, 
or bring up his children for our service when we 
need them. These are all heavy charges on slave 
jabor. Hence, in all countries wiere the denseness 
of the population bas reduced it to a matter of per- 
fect certainty that labor can be obtained whenever 
wanied, and the laborer be forced by sheer necessity 
to hire for the small pittance that will keep soul and 
body together and rags upon his Back while in actual 
employment, dependent atall other times on alms 
or poor rates; in all such cuuntries it is found chea- 
per.to pay this pittance than to clothe, feed, nurse, 
support through childhood and pension in old age, a 
race of slaves. Indeed, the advantage is so great as 


speedily to compensate tor the loss of the value of jit, which would make it, not a book of hope and| When they desist we can relax. We may not before 


the slave. And | have no hesilation in saying that 
if 1 could cultivate my lands on these terms | would 
Without a word,resign my slaves, provided they could 
be pruperly disposed of. But the question is, whe- 
ther free or slave labor is cheapest to us in this coun- 
iry al this time, situated as we are. And it is decid- 
ed at once by the fact that we cannot avail ourselves 
of any Other than siave jabor. We neither have nor 
can we procure other labor to any extent, or on any- 
thing like the terms mentioned, We must therefore 
content ourselves with our dear laLer, under the 
consoling reflection that what is lost tu us, is gained 
lo humanity, and that »masmuch as our slave costs us 
wore than your free mau costs you, by so much is he 
better off. You will promptly say, emancipate your 
siaves, and then you will have free labor on suitable 
terms. That might be if there were five hundred 
where there 13 now one, and the continent, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacitic, was as densely populated as 
your island. but until that comes to pass no Jabor 
cau be procured in America on the terms you have 
il. 

Wiile I thus freely admit that to the individual 
proprietor slave Jabor 1s dearer than free, I do not 
mean to admit it as equaily clear that it is dearer to 
the community and to the state. Though it is cer- 
tain thatthe slave isa far greater: consumer than 
your laborer the year round, yet your pauper system 
is costly and wasteful. Supported by your commu- 
nity at darge, itis not administered by your hired 
agents with that interested care and economy—not 
to speak of humanity—which mark the management 
of ours by each proprietor for his non-effectives, and 
is both more expensive to those who pay, and less 
beneficial to those who receive its bounties. Besides 
this, slavery is rapidly filling up our country with a 
hardy and healthy race peculiarly adapted to our 
climate and productions, and conlerring signal poli 
tical and social advantages on us asa peuple, to 
which [ have already reterred. 

lhave yet to reply to the main ground on which 
you and your coadjutors rely for the overthrow of 
our system of slavery. Fathng in all your attempts 
tu prove that it is sinful in its nature, immoral in its 
elfects, a political evil, and profiiless to those who 
maintain it, you appeal to the sympathies of man- 
kind, and attempt the rouse to worid against us by the 
most shocking charges of tyranny and cruelty. You 
begin by a vetiement denunciation of “the respon 
sible power of one man over his fellow men.” The 
question of the responsibility of power is a vast one, 
lt is the great pohucal question of modern times.— 
Whole nations divide olf upou it and establish ditfer- 
ent fundamental systems of government. ‘I’hat ‘‘re- 
sponsibility,” which to one set of millions seems 
amply sufficient to check the government to the sup- 
port of which they devote their lives and fortunes, 
uppears to another set of millions a mere mockery 


‘be excommunicated because we will not give and with | white man, holding under God, and resolved to hold 


‘ ‘ = wage. oo, 
of restraint. And accordingly as the opinions of | and friends—as a general rule, kinder. 


these miilions differ, they honor each other with the | ter—he who overworks his slaves, provides a” 
epithets of “serfs” or “anarchists.” It is ridiculous | them, or treats them with undue severit lain Mf 
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to introduce such an idea as this into the discussion | esteem and respect of his fellow citizens to O8e§ th infu 
a mere domestic institution. But since you have in-| an extent a3 he would for the violation of anv Pais 
troduced it, I deny that the power of the slaveholder | social and most of his moral obligations. What sand unle 





in America is “irresponsible.” He is responsible to | most perfect plan of management would be 


, ; | jit 
God. He is responsible to the world—a responsi-}lem hard to solve. From the commen ote 
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bility which abolitionists do not intend to allow him | slavery in this country, this subject has oeey flogging 
to evade—and in acknowledgment of which I write | minds of all slaveholders, as much as the pied Deporld. 
you this letter. He is responsible to the community | ment of the general condition of mankind has th deg 


in which he lives, and tothe laws ander which he | of the most ardent philanthropists; and the greg 


. . . . 4) 
enjoys his civil rights. Those laws do not permit! progressive amelioration of the system hag Deen shee 


sever thoug 





















him to kill, to maim, or to punish beyond certain li-| fected. You yourself acknowledge that iy the pate vicl 
mits, or to overtask, or to refuse to feed and clothe | partof your career you were exceed ingly the, is wisdom 
his slave. In short, they forbid him to be tyranni-|for the immediate abolition of the slave trade ry pase thei 
cal or cruel. If any of these laws have grown ob- | those engaged in it should so mitigate its evils iJ the chi 
solete, it is because they are so seldom violated that | destroy the force of your arguments and facts re rring to t 
they are forgotien. You have disinterred one of them | improvement you then dreaded has gone on steadj ag iv 






from a compilation by some Judge Stroud, of Phil- | here, and would doubtless have taken plac 
adelphia, to stigmatise its inadequate penalties for | slave trade but for the measures adopted {o 
killing, maiming, &c. Your object appears to be, | it. 

you can have no other—to produce the impression! Of Jate years we have been not only annoyed b 
that it must be often violated on account of its in- generally greatly embarrassed in this bistias b, th 
sufficiency. You say as much, and that it marks our | gholitionists. We have been compelled to¢ 
estimate of the slave. You forget to state that this | some privileges; we have been debarred {ro urtal 
law was enacted by Englishmen, and only indicates ing new ones. In the face of discussion, wh 
thetr opinion of the reparation due to these offences. | at loosening all ties between master and slave. w 
Ours is proved by the fact, though perhaps unknown | have in some measure to abandon our efforts to at 
to Judge Stroud or yourself, that we have essential-!tach them to us and contro! them through their 
ly altered this law; and the murder of a slave has fections and pride. We have to rely thore and mo 
for many years been punishable with death in thiss on the power of fear. We must in all our re 
state. And so it is, I believe, in most or all the slave} course with them assert and maintain strict mastees 
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States. You seem well aware, however, that laws} and impress it on them that they are slaves, hj lieve exce; 
have been recently passed in all these states making | js painful to us, and certainly no present advantass dadmit the 
it penal to teach slaves to read. Doyou know what/to them. But itis the direct consequence of th si not be pe: 
occasioned their passage, and renders their stringent | abolition agitation. We are determined to continy and that i 


enforcement necessary. Ican tell you. It was the! masters, and to do so we have to draw the rein tight 
abolition agitation. If the slave is not allowed to} er and tighter day by day to be assured that we kes 
read his Bible, the sin rests upon the abolitionists;} them in complete check. How far this process wil 
for they stand prepared to furnish him with a key to] go on, depends wholly and solely on the abolitionists 
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love and peace, but of despair, hatred, and blood; |J do not by all this mean to say that we are in astatg 
which would convert the reader, not into a Christian, | of actual alarm and fear of our slaves; but undeg 
but a demon. To preserve him from such a horrid lexisting circumstances we should be ineffably stupi 
destiny, it is a sacred duty which we owe to slaves, not to increase our vigilance and strengthen oy 
not less than to ourselves, to interpose the most de |hands. You see some of the fruits of your labors 
cisive means. If the Catholics deem it wrong to'] speak freely and candidly—not as a colonist who 
trust the Bible to the hands of ignorance, shall we | though a slaveholder has a master; but asa fre 


it the corrupt and fatal commentaries of the aboli-' my fate in my own bands; and I assure you that myiiimice. | answ 
lionists, to our slaves? Allow our slaves to read your ' sentiments and feelings and determinations are thosdflmme than slave 
pamphiets, stimulating them to cut our throats! Can of every slaveholder in this country. bough of at ii 





ame differ fre 
ings, and in 


you believe us to be such unspeakable fools? The research and ingenuity of the abolitionists 
ido not know that I can subscribe in full to the aided by the invention of runaway slaves—in whict 


| sentiment so often quoted by the abolitionists, and faculty,so far as improvising falsehood goes, the ppear revolt 
| by Mr. Dickinson in his Jetter to me: ‘Homo sum et! African race is without rival—have succeeded in jon, would or 
nihil humanum a me alienum puto,” as translated and | shocking the world with a small number of pretend won with th 
practically illustrated by them. Such a doctrine ‘ed instances of our barbarity. The only wonder is atkind, stril 


mber that 
hole machin 
t justice. ‘J 
Mlences, in 


would give wide authority to every one, forthe most | that, considering the extent of our country, the va 
dangerous intermeddiing with the affairs of others. | riety of uur population, its fluctuating character, aud 
it will do in poetry—perhaps in some sorts of philo-/the publicity of all our transactions, the number 0 
sophy—but the attempt to make it a household max- | cases collected is sosmall. It speaks well for us. Yetol 


1m, and introduce it into the daily walks of life, has these, many are false, all highly colored, some occut muntries WoL 
caused inany an **Homo” a broken crown; and pro-/ring half a century, most of them many years 2g0j meacts of 
bably will continue todo it. Still, though a slave- | and no doubt a large proportion of thew perpetrated buodation in 
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holder, 1] freely acknowledge my obligations as a'by foreigners. With a few rare exceptions, tlie em 
man; and that [am bound to treat humanely the /igrant Scotch and English are the worst masiers 
fellow creatures whom God has entrusted to my }among us, and next to them our northern fellow cl- 
charge. | feel therefure somewhat sensitive under | tizens. Slaveholders born and bred bere are always 
the accusation of cruelty, and disposed to defend | more humane to slaves, and those who have grow! 
myself and fellow slavenholders against it. It is cer- | up toa large inheritance of them, the most so of any 
tuinly the interest of all, and I am convinced that it |—showing clearly, that the etfect of the system 5s ty 
is also the desire of every one of us, to treat our | foster kindly feelings. {[ do not mean so much to 
slaves with proper kindness. [tis necessary to our) impute innate inhumanity to foreigners, as to show 
deriving the greatest amount of profit [rom them.— (that they come here with false notions ol the yen 
Of this we are all satisfied. And you snatch from | ment usual and necessary for slaves, and that new) 
us the only consolation we Americans could derive | acquired power here, as every where else, is apt} 9° 








from the opprobrious imputation of being wholly de- }absused. | cannot enter into a detailed ee oT ; Ks into a 
voted to making money, which your disinterested | of the cases stated by the abolitionists. It would . i weve do 
and gold-despising countrymen delight tocast upon us, | g@sting and of little avail. { know nothing of thea). “ated h 
when you bevertheless declare that we are ready to! l have seen nothing like them, though born pope? : our cou: 
sacrifice it for the pleasure of being inhuman, You | here, and have rarely heard of any thing at all " i Y Were ne 
remember that Mr. Pitt could never get over the | compared with them. ‘Permit me to say that Tt the i 8 mis 
idea that self-interest would insure kind treatment to | most of your facts must have been drawn from et V8 Loo gs] 
slaves, until you told him your woful stories of the West Indies, where undoubtedly slaves were pace maisionall 
middle passage. Mr. Put was right in the first in-| auch more harshly than with us. This was siekes Nhe ne’ 
stance, and erred, under your tuitivn, in not perceiy-| to a variety of causes, which might, Cet, ial Hint Th 
ing the difference between a temporary and perma- lbe stated. One was, that they had at first a the ritahins 1 
bent ownership of them. Slaveliolders are no more | more extensively with barbarians fresh ogee We it, Hi 
perfect than other men. They have passions. Some | wilds of Africa; another, and a leading ie ie bien eno, 
of them, as you may suppose, do not at all times|teeism of proprietors. Agents are always West {- wldehe 

restrain them. Neither do husbands, parents, and | feeling than owners, whether placed ovel We feel beence 
(riends. And in each of these relations, as sericus | dia on American slaves, or Irish tenantry. ne use of mye 
suticrings as frequentiy arise from uncontrojled pas- | this evil greatly even here. You describe ae ‘i a ab 
siufs as ever does in that of master and slave, and | thumb screws as one mode of punishment *mericl te is ey: 
with as little chance of indemnity. Yet you would}! doubt if a thumb screw can be found a? “stocks lth b 
not On that account break them up. | have no hesi-|1 never saw or heard of one in this ee “online” wees 
tation in saying that our slavehoiders are as kind | are rareiy used by private individuals, 20 comm’ 'phed ers 
masters, as men usually are kind husbands, parents,}ment still more seldom, though both are nh 
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ee ts for whites, all the world over. I think . no, 3. class assembles for religious exercises weekly, semi- 
lovee d psbmen d be more frequently resorted to with| Physical and moral condition of southern slaves compar- | weekly, or oftever, if the members choose. In some 
a i * il ' tho bstitutes for flogeing, which I consider] ed with English laborers. Schemes of abolition— | parts also Sunday schools for blacks are established, 
on ones ee jurious and least efficacious mode of pun-| —‘*moral_ sucsion”—force—compelition of free labor.| and bible classes are, orally instructed by disoreet 
n PO bene, | said for serious offences. It 1s not degrad-| Thegrand upshot of West India emancipation. aud pious persons. Now where will you find a la» 
ns Ww, oth ns unless excessive occasions little pain. You| Perhaps a few general facts will best illustrate | boring population possessed of greater religious ad- 
aa hat th ig little astonished, after all the flourishes the treatment this race receives at our hands. It is} vantages than these? Not in London, 1 am sure, 
mtn a, ql | oth been inade about “cart whips,” &c., when acknowledged that it increases at least as rapidly as | where it is known that your churches, chapels and 
8 Sidi . Mogsing js not the most degrading punishment] the white. I believe it is an established principle, | religious meeting houses, of all sorts, cannot con- 
s the pred ‘world. It may be so to a white man in most] that population thrives in proportion to its comforts. | tain one half of the inhabitants. 
kind te ries, but how is it to the white boy? That ne-/ But when it is considered that these people are not} I have admitted, without hesitation, what it would 
id the wy ott coadjutor of the school-master the “birch” | recruited by immigration from abroad as the whites! be untrue and profitless to deny, that the slavehulder 
r hag Ay wer thought to have rendered infamous the un-/ are, and thatthey are usually settled on our richest is responsible to the .world for the humane treat- 
at in dae | ’ te victim of pedagogue ire; nor did Solomon | and least healthy lands, the fact of their equal com- | ment of his fellow-beings whom God placed in his 
ingly * ar © wisdom dream that he was counseling parents | parative increase and greater longevity, oulweighs a hands. I think it would be only fair for you to ad- 
ve trade. ka anhase their offspring, when he exhorted them not} thonsand abolition falsehoods, in favor of the le- mit, what is equally undeniable, that every man in 
its evils . | oil the child by sparing the rod. Pardon me for| niency and providence of our management of them. | independent circumstances, all the world over, and 
nd facts. 90 ing to the now exploded ethics af the Bible.) It is also admitted that there are incomparably few-| every government, is to the same extent responsible 
Ne On ste d ‘om, which, you will perhapsagree, makes most | er cases of insanity and suicide among them than| to the whole human family, for the condition of the 
i ais " osin this world good or evil, has removed all in- | among the whites. The fact 1s,that among the| poor and laboring classes in their own country and 
ed (og t ay. from the punishment of the lash to the slave. | slaves of the African race these things are almost} around them, wherever they may be placed, to 
“pre Mood boils at the recital of stripes inflicted on} wholly unknown. However frequently suicide may | whom God has denied the advantages he has given 
deere you think you should be frenzied to see | have been among those brought from Africa, I can! tliemseives. If so, it would naturally seem the duty 
annoyed, by phe child flogged. Yet see how completely; say that in my time [cannot remember to have | of true humanity and rational philanthropy to de- 
haa ce by { F ideal arising from the fashions of society.—| known or heard of a single instance of deliberate | vote their time and labor, their thoughts, writings 
ie 0 curta 1 doubtless submitted to the rod yourself, in other; self-destruction, and but one of suicide atall. As, and charity, first to the objects placed as it were un- 
- een ao when the Smart was perhaps as severe as it! to insanity, | have seen but one permanent case of) der their own immediate charge. And it must be 
’ Im ’ 


id be now; and you have never been guilty of the: it, and that twenty years ago. It cannot be doubted | regarded as a clear evasion and siaful neglect of this 
iy of revenging yourself on the preceptor who in| that among three millions of people there must be | cardinal duty, to pass from those whose destitute 
J lenitude of his “irresponsible power” thought, some insane and soine suicides; but I will venture to) situation they can plainly see, minutely examine,and 
er to chastise your son. So it is with the negro, 'say that more cases of both occur annually among efficiently relieve, to enquire after the condition of 
(the negro father. | >t hundred thousand of ee nga corte . Great _ others . -~ hs ghana to inet care, lo exagge- 

. | Britain, than among all our slaves. Can it be possi- rate evils of which they cannot be cognizant, to ex- 
Aj to chains and pp ren they are sien Bera, real ble, then, that they exist in that state of abject mi-| pand all their ipuaeainies and exhaust ail their ener- 
lieve rate oF ogee " 4 chard wave they Sery, goaded by constant injuries, outraged in their, gies on these remote objects of their unnatural, not 
wadmit that i oat Fab _ d nt th tt d afiections and worn down with hardships, which the! to say dangerous, benevolence; and finally, to ca- 
snot be gpyrters hy aad M erage it a & ay | abolitionists depict, and so many ignorant and lumniate, denounce & endeavor to excite the indigna- 
and that if not - e See the teed ! 7 rte | thoughtless persons religiously believe? | tion of the world against their unoffending fellow 
ais must be resorted to. See “oli athe . | With regard to the separation of husbands and Creatures for not hastening under their dictation to 
parily arising from aseteg Saar rhe otal wives Ras and el} ld ton nothing can be more Tedress wrongs which are stoutly and truthfully de- 
erdenth aba eee? Tae weve dele se true Nbis the infe aa s drawn Pr what isso. Mied, while they themselves go but little farther ia 
pring Bo more onpuce? "Look a se dts i att peach ntly har ar erty wed litionists. Some pain-_ alleviating those chargeable on them than openly 
ny If Se lsc pate impressed ter! oaat he win fal A va Pe ph a as Cow few that | and unblushingly to acknowledge them. There 

Seek Glee xa truch uibdopped-ps'vhs maoet can be arahabihad “Tt 1s ad always has dl an o- | may be indeed a sort of merit in doing so much as to 
1pS—— UU ‘ r | ‘ CK G8 ; ; ; 
Costing victim of the slave trade, and doomed ject of prime consideration with our slaveholders to) Make an acknowledgement, but it must be very mo- 

f tched fate—if these men manifest keep families together. Negroes are themselves , destif it expects appreciation. 

(Se 6. ppp penalty nial ‘both perverse and comparatively indifferent about;. Now I affirm that in Great Britain the poor and 
-y rrndeflted apd o7 naan smaudit 4 th, | this - tter ; It is a sin ne trait that they almost | laboring classes of your own race and color, not on- 
eet eee ee eta auceened ater’ invariabl ‘prefer the oe connexions with slaves! !y your fellow beings, but your fellow citizens, are 
er summary trial. But a sae nth cg ~detapheee belon a VA other 1 pn s.and atsome distance.| More miserable and degraded, morally and physieal- 
a dawar eat teey ‘sro ut wire vomit rr It is therefore ia sele to prevent separations y, then our slaves; to be elevated to the actual con- 
ie. | answer that they are no ae D ae halve! sbuidiiiies. Hy the neon of pies owner, his death, | dition of whom, would be to these your fellow cili- 
ory rete | = ‘SO caoaier on ma Ad tl ‘aia of faire ae! dispersion of his property. In ali 2¢"s a most glorious act of emancipation. And I also 
dite trots Gurs: “‘Depedd pon it that many such cases, however, every reasunable effort is made | atlirm, that the poor and laboring classes of our old- 
hings, and in regard to dea thaved most things which | to keep the parties together, if they desire it. And} €" !ree states would not be in a much more eaviable 

ear pavaltitag’ at a distance, and to slight reflec- | the negroes forming these Connexions, knowing the | Condition but for our slavery. One of their own 
dll eno alinied ein iy she impartial compa- | dliniines GP theic premature dissolution, rarely com- senators has declared in the United States senate, 
ion with the customs and conduct of the rest of’ plain more than we all doof the inevitable strokes! “that the repeal of the tariff would reduce New 
aikind, strike you in avery different light. Re- of fate, Sometimes it happens that a negro prefers) England toa howling wilderness.” And the Ameri- 

aber that ae nuh sbaaca "wd dispense with the! to give up his family, rather than separate from his, ©29 tariff is neither more nor Jess than a system by 

Rarer Bae bh roreaelintll sine ublic courts! master. I have known such instances. As to wil-| Which the slave states are plundered for the benefit 
{ justice. Thos A try Seaide and  Saidaditi the | fully selling off a husband or wile or child, I believe | of those states which do not tolerate Slavery. 
olences, in thétnenite’ of cases, which in other! itis rarely, very rarely done, except when some of-| | Te prove what I say of Great Britain to be true, 
muntties would go into the courts. Hence most of | fence has been’ committed demanding “transporia-| 1 make the following extracts from the reports of 
it acts of cat” albiget cruelty, which have any|tion.” At sales of estates and even at sheriffs) COmmissioners appoiuted by pariiament, and pub- 
undation in truth. Whether der atriarchal mode | sales, they are always, if possible, sold in families. !tshed by order of the house of commons, Lean 
i administering justice is less Welhane than the| On the whole, notwithstanding the migratory char-| ake but few and short ones. But similar quota. 
hizes can only be determined by careful inquiry | acter of our population, I believe there are more tions might be made to any extent, and | defy you to 
comparison. But this isnever done by the abo-| families among our slaves, who have lived and died 4¢y that these specimeus exhibit the real condition 
itionists, Al our punishments are the outrages of} together without losing a single member from their | of your operatives in every branch of your indus 
imtesponsible power.”  [f a man steals a pig in| circle, except by the process of nature, and in the | ¥Y- There is a course of varicty in their sufler- 

gland he is transported—torn from wife, children, | enjoyment of constant, uninterrupted communion, | frock Arp the same Perle ped amount of foil, 

Mtnts, and sent to the Antipudes, infamons, and an | than have flourished in the same space of time and | prt ‘ oe epee an Baal pag: di morals, cha- 
lulcast forever, though perhaps he took from the su-| among the same number of civilized people in mo. | *SSFso Sne.lch of every Class of them. 

Pabundance of his neighbor to save the lives of his| dern times. And to sum up ail, if pleasure is cor- Collieries. " wish tocall the atiention of the 

Mishing little ones. If one of our well fed negroes, | rectly defined to be the absence of pain—which 80 | board to the pits about Brampton. The seams are 
Urely for the sale of fresh meat, stealsa pig, he | far as the great body of mankind is concerned, is | $0 thin that several of them have only two feet 
Rls perhaps forty stripes. Il one of your cottagers | undoubtedly its true definition—I believe our slaves | head way to all the working. They are worked 

into another’s house, he is hung for burglary.| are the happiest three millions of human beings on altogether by boys from 8 to 12 years of age, onall- 

ave does the same here, a few lashes, or per-| whom the sun shines. Into their Elen is coming fours, with a dog-beit and chain. he passages be- 
ing of thea). psa few hours in the stocks, settles the matter.—)| Satan in the guise of an abolitionist. we | ing neither ironed nor wooded and often an inch or 
brn and bred %Ur courts or yours the most humane? If sla- As regards their religious condition, it is well) two thick with mud. In Mr. Barnes’ pit these poor 
at all to be mm“) Were not in question you would doubtless say | known that a majority of the communicants of the} boys have to drag the barrows with one cwt. of coal 

that [ think Ws is mistaken lenity. Perhaps it often is; and| Methodist and Baptist churches of the south are co-| or slack 60 times aday 60 yards, and the empty 

n from et thes too slightly dealt with sometimes grow daring. | lored. Almost everywhere they have precisely the| barrows back, without once straightening their 
ere (rea ’lonally, though rarely, and almost always in| same opportunities of attending worship that the) backs, unless they choose to stand under the shaft 
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was owns equence of excessive indulgence, an indavidual | whites have, and besides, special occasions for them-| and run the risk of having their heads broken by a 
necessary; Wels. This is the highest crime he can commit.—| selves exclusively, which they prefer. Llu many) falling coal.”—Rep. on Mines, 1842, p. 71. “la 
irst 40 - I's treason, It strikes at the root of our whole! places not so accessible to clergymen; in ordinary,| Shropshire the seams are ho more than 18 or 20 in- ) 5 
1 from ‘tem, His life is justly forfeited, though it is ne-| missionaries are sent, and mainly supported by their! ches.”—TIbid, p. 67. “At the Booth pit”? says Mr. 4 
, the anse  Wwtentionally taken, unless after trial in our pub-| masters, for the particular benefit of the slaves.) Scriven, “i walked, rode and crept 1300 yards to oe 
5 more a * Courts, Sometimes however, in capturing, or in| ‘There are none | imagine who may not, if they like,| one of the nearest faces.”—Jbid. *Cnokedamp,” a 5h 
Wer el rteltace, he is unfortunately killed. A legal in-| hear the gospel preached at least one a im §:ta—most) “Firedam,” Wild fire,” “Sulphur” and “Water” 2 ae: 
We a gation always follows But, terminate as it| of thein twice a month, and very many every weck. lat alftimes menaced instant death to the laborers in oy 
the et my, lhe abolitionists raise re hue and ery, and ano-| In our thinly settled country the whites fare no bet-| these mines.” “Robert North, aged 16: Went into ia 
among * lh Ccking case” is held up to the indignation of| ter. But in addition to this,on the plantations of} the pitat 7 years of age, to fill up.skips. | drew i 
Ameen | © World by tender hearted nals and female phi-| auy size the siaves who have joined the church are; about 12 months. When drew by the girdle and ‘ed 
: edi “pists, Who would have thought all right, had! formed into a class, at the head of which is placed|chaio my skin was broken, and the blood ran town. ei 
coating i Waster, throat been cut, and would have tri-| one of their number, acting asdeacon or leader,| 1] durst not say anything. If we said anything the but- 3 
comm" Phed in it, who is also somctimes a licensed preacher. i 
‘. 
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a stick and beat us.’°—IJbid. **The usual punishment 
for theft is to place the culprit’s head between the 
legs of one of the biggest bovs, and each boy in the 
pit—sometimes there are 20—imfliets 12 lashes on 
the back and rump witha cag.”"—Ibid. ‘Instances 
occur in which children are taken into these mines 
to work as éarly as 4 years of age, soinetimes at 5, 
not unfreqnently at 6 and 7, while from 8 to 9 is the 
ordinary age at which these employments com- 
mence.”—Jbid. The wages paid at these mines is 
from $2 50 to $7 50 per month for laborers, accord- 
ing to age and ability and out of this, they must sup- 
port themselves. They work 12 hours a day.—Jbid. 

In Calico printing. tis by no means uncommon 
in all the districts for childr2n 5 or 6 years old to 
be kept 14 to 16 hours consecutively.”"—Rep. on 
Children, 1842, p. 59. 

J] conld furnish extracts similar to these in regard 
to every branch of your manufactures, but [ will 
not multiply them. Every body knows that your 
operatives habitually labor from 12 to 16 hours, 
men, women and children, and the men occasionally 
20 hours per day. In lace.making says the last 
quoted report, children sometimes commence work 
at 2 years of age. 

Destitution. It is stated by your commissioners 
that 40,000 persons in Liverpool, and 15,000in Man- 
chester, live in cellars; while 22,000 in England 
= the night in barns, tents or the open air “There 

ave been found such oceurrences as 7,8 and 10 
persons in one cottage. I cannot say for one day, 
but for whole days, without a morsel of food. They 
have remained on their beds of straw for two suc- 
cessive days, under the impression that in a recum.- 
bent posture the pangs of hunger were less felt.” 
Lord Brougham’s speech, 1\th July, 1842. A volume 
of frightful scenes might be quoted to corroborate 
the inferences to be necessarily drawn from the facts 
here stated. I will not add more, but pass on to the 
important inquiry as to 

Morals and education—‘‘Elizabeth Barrett, aged 14, 
T always work without stockings, shoes or trowsers. 


I wear nothing but a shift. I have to go up tothe’ 


headings withthe men. They areall naked there. I 
am got use to that.”” Report on Mines. ‘As to illi- 
cit sexual intercourse it seems to prevail universal- 
ly and from an early period of life. ‘The evidence 
might have been doubted which attest the early 
commencement of sexual and promiscuous among 
boys and girls.” “A lower condition of morals in 
the fullest sense of the term could notI think be 
found. 
more prominent vices among them, but that moral 
feelings and sentiments do not exist. They have no 
morals.” ‘Their appearance, manners and moral 
natures—so far as the word moral can be applied to 
them—are in accordance with their half civilized 
condition—Rep. on Children. ‘More than half a 
dozen instances occurred in Manchester, where a 
man, his wife and his wife’s grown up sister, habi- 
tually occupied the same bed.—Rep. on Sanitary Co: 
nuition. Bubert Cruchillow aged 16: i dont know 
anything of Moses—never heard of France. I[dont 
know what America is. Never heard of Scotland, 
orlreland. Cant tell how many weeks there are in 
a year. There are 12 pence in a shilling, and 20 
shillings in a pound. There are eight pints ina 
gallon of ale.”—Rep. on Mines. Man Eggly aged 18: 
“T walk about and get fresh air on Sundays. J ne- 
ver go to church or chapel. [never heard of Christ 
atall.”’—Ibid. Others: ‘‘The Lord sent Adam and 
Eve on earth to save sinners.” “I dont know who 
made the world, I never heard about God.” ‘1 dont 
know Jesus Christ—l never saw him—but I have 
seen Foster who prays about him.” Employer: *‘You 
have expressed surprise at Thomas Mitchel’s not 
hearing of God. I judge there are few Colliers 
here about that have.’’ Ibid» I will quote no more. 


It is shocking beyond endurance to turn over your | 


Records in which the condition of your laboring 
classes is but too faithfuily depicted. 
slaves but see it, they would join us in Lynching 
abolitionists, which, by the by, they would not now 
be loth todo. Wenever think of imposing on them 
such labor, either in amountor kind. We never put | 
them to any work under ten, more generally at twelve | 
years of age, and then the very lighest. Destitution. 
js absolutely unknown—never did a slave starve in | 
America; while in moral sentiments and feelings, in 

religious information, and even in general intelli- 

gence, they are infinitely the superiors of your ope- | 
ratives. When you look around you how dare you, | 
talk to us before the world of slavery? For the | 
condition of your wretched laborers, you, and eve-| 
ry Briton who is not one of them, are responsibic | 
before God and man. If you are really humane, | 
philantiropre amd charitable, here are objects for 

you. Relieve them. Emancipate them. Raise | 
them from the condition of brutes, to the level of | 
human beings—of American slaves at least. Do 


I do not mean by this that there are many | 
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ily four hundred and fifty millions of pounds sterling 











not for an instant suppose that the name of being 
freemen is the slightest comfort to them, situated as 
they are, or that the bombastic boast that ‘ whoever 
touches British soil stands redeemed, regenerated 
and disinthralled,” can meet with anything but the 
ridicule and contempt of mankind, while that soil 
swarms, both on and under its surface, with the 
most abject and degraded wretches that ever bowed 
beneath the oppressor’s yoke. 

I have said that slavery is an established and in- 
evitable condition to human society. I do not speak 
of the name, but the fact. The Marquis. of Nor- 
mandy has lately declared your operatives to be “in 
effect slaves.” Canit be denied? Probably, for such 
philanthropists as your abolitionists care nothing for 
facts. They deal in terms and fictions. It is the 
| word “slavery”? which shocks their tender sensibili- 
ties; and their imaginations associate it with ‘‘hy- 
dras and chimeras dire.” The thing itself in its 
most hideous reality, passes daily under their view 
unheeded-—a famihar face, touching no chord of 
shame, sympathy orindignation. Yet so brutaliz- 
ing is your iron bondage that the English operative | 
isa bye word through the world. When favoring | 
fortune enables him to escape his prison house, both 
in Europe and America he is shuaned. With all the 
skill which 14 hours of daily labor from the-tender- 
est age has ground into him, his discontent, which 
habit has made second nature, and his depraved pro- 
pensities, running riot when freed from his wonted 
| fetters, prevent his employment whenever itis not 
‘a matter of necessity. If wederived no other be- 
inefit from African slavery in the southern states 
‘than that it deterred your freemen from coming 
hither, I should regard it as an inestimable blessing. 
And how unaccountable is that philanthropy, 
| which closes its eyes upon such a state of things as 
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to emancipate our slaves, at our own RR 
To these. purposes they obviously dire 
energies. Our northern liberty men hav 3 
vored to disseminate their destructive F end 
among our slaves, and excile them to ine 
But we have put anend to that, and Fecti 
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ror into them. They dare not show jn An 
here. Then they declared they would dass, la circums 
union. Letthemdo it. The north woujg — is profit 
far more than the south. We are not alan palf the V2 
the idea. We are well content to give y - pin and la! 
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JS impossible to , 
suade or alarm us into emancipation, or to maki 
the first. step towards it.. Nothing then, jx left | 
try, but sheer force. If the abolitionists are 

pared to expend their own treasure and sheq th 
own blood as freely as they ask us to do, lett 

come. We do not court the conflict; but we y 
not and we cgnnot shrink from it. If they are y 
ready to go so far: as I expect, if their philantheo 
recoils from it: if they are looking only for che 
glory, let them turn their thoughts elsewhere, 4 
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leave usin peace. Be the sin, the danger and condition 
Me {know of no 
evils of slavery all ourown. We compel, we, glee 
none to share them with us. 3 since 
views of it 


Iam well aware that a notable scheme has beg 
set on foot to achieve abolition by making what 
by courtesy called ‘‘free” labor so much chea 
than slave labor as to force the abandonment of t 
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latter. Though we are beginning to manufiet ne tables of e 
with slaves. Ido not think you will attempt to ping the conditio 
your operatives cleser in Great Britain. You eg excused, i 





you have at home, and turns its blurred vision to 
our affairs beyond the Atlantic; meddling with mat- 
‘ters which no way concern them—presiding,-as you 
have lately done at meetings, to denounce the ‘‘ini- 
quity of our laws” and “the atrocity of our practi- 
ces,” and to sympathise with infamous wretches im- 
prisoned here for violating decrees promulgated 
both by God and man. Is this doing the work of 
“your Father which is in heaven,” or is it seeking | 
only ‘‘that you may have glory of man?” Do you | 
remember the denunciation of our Saviour, “Woe | 
unto you, Scribes and Pharisees; Hypocrites! for ye : 
make clean the oulside of the cupand platter, but | 
within they ace full of extortion and excess.” 


But after all, supposing that every thing you say of | 
slavery be true, and its abolition a matter of the last | 
necessition, how do you expect to effect emancipa. 
tion, and what do you calculate will be the resultof 
its accomplishment? As tothe means to he used, 
the abolitionists, | believe, affect to differ, a large 
proportion of them pretending that their sole pur- 
pose is to apply ‘moral suasion” to the slaveholders 
themselves. Asa matter of curiosity, I should like 
to know what their idea of this “moral suasion” is. 
Their discourses—yours is no exception—are all 
tirades, the exordium, argument and peroration, 
turning on the epithets ‘tyrants,’ “thieves,” ‘‘mur- 
derers,” addressed tous. They revile us as ‘‘atro- 
cious monsters,” ‘‘violators of the laws of nature, 
God, and man,’’ our homes the abode of every int- 
quity, our land a ‘‘brothel.” We retort, that they 
are ‘incendiaries’ and “assassins.” Delightful ar- 
gument! Sweet, pofent ‘moral suasion?” What 
slave has it freed—what proselyte can it ever make? 
But if yourcourse was wholly ditferent—if you dis- | 
tilled nectar from, your lips, and discoursed sweet- | 
est music, could you reasonably indulge the hope of | 
accomplishing your object by such means? Nay, | 
supposing that we were all conviced, and thought | 
of slavery precisely as you do, at what era of **mor-| 
al suasion” do you imagine you could prev?il on us | 
to give up a thousand millions of dollarsin the va- | 
lue of our slaves, and a thousand millions of dollars 
more in the depreciation of our lands, in conse 
quence of the want of laborers to cultivate them? 
Consider: were ever any people, civilized or sav- 
age, persuaded by any argument, human or divipe, 
to surrender voluntarily two thousand millions of 
Would you think of asking five millions of 
Englishmen to contribute eitherat once or gradual- 


{ 
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| 





to the cause of philanthropy, even if the purpose to 
be accomplished wasnot of doubtful goodness? If 
you are prepaced toundertake such a schente, try it 
athome. Collect your fund, purchase our slaves, 
and do with them as you like. Be all the glory 
yours, fairly and honestly won. But you see the 
absurdity of such an idea: Away thea, with your 
pretended ‘moral suasion.” You know it is mere 
nonsense. The abolitionists have no faith in it them- 
selves. Those who expect to accomplish any thing 
count on means altogether different. They aim 
first to alarm us; that failing, to compel us by force 
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not curtail the rags with which they vainly attem hurricanes 
to cover their nakedness, nor reduce the porridg eountably me 
which barely, and not always, keeps those who hay I will not 
employment from perishing of famine. When yg large propor’ 
can do this, we will consider whether our slay wre, and tha 
may nol dispense with a pound or tivo of bacon pg js most an> 
week, or a few garments annually. Your aim, ho ws error 0 
ever, 1s to cheapen labor in th® tropics. The ide vanizing yor 
of doing this by exporting your ‘‘bold yeomanry” ed from all 
I presume given up. Cromwell tried it when , London Qt 
sold the captured followers of Charles into West I None of the | 
dian slavery, where they speedily found graves. Ng ntions have 
have your recent experiments on British and eve for by knave 
Dutch constitutions succeeded better. Have y fully verif 
still faith in carrying thither: your Coolies fro smade the | 
Hindostan? Doubtless that once wild robber racg loss of one 
whose highest eulogium was that they did not mu k the chan 
der merely for the love of blood, have been tame Nuiley’s Lette: 
down, and are perhaps ‘’keen for immigration,” f ver-to-be-toc 


able dividen 


sin¢e your civilization has reached it, plunder h 
ling invest 


grown scarce in Guzerat. But thisis the resull ¢ 
the experiment thus far? Have the Coolies, ceasin 
to handle arms, learned to handle spades, and, prot 


ed hardy and profitable lab rers? On the contrary jival of the 
broken in spirit and stricken with disease at hong pation in the 
the wretched victims whow you have hitherto a lermination c 
napped fora bounty, confined in depots, putunce If any farth 


hatches and carried across the ocean forced inM 
“voluntary immigration,” have done little but li 
down and die on the pseudo soil of freedom, Atti 
end of five years, two-thirds, in some colonies a ‘arg 
proportion, are no more! Humane and pious col 
trivance! To alleviate the fancied sufferings of tht 
accursed posterity of Ham, you sacriice by a crue 
death two-thirds of the childcen of the biessed 
Shem —and demand the applause of Clirisiiins— 
blessing of Heaven! I[f this “experiment” is to 5 
on, in God’s name try your hand upon the Thugs 


‘ll known th 
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he startling f 
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lish govern 
lomigration 
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That other species of “immizration” to which yo ken from sl: 
are resorting | will consider preseatly. be Dried. 1 mi 

But what do you calculate wili be the mi i lticans carr 
emancipation, by whatever means accompls ' i be embark. 
You will probably point me, by way of answer, ors, who a 


the West Indies--Joubtless to Antigua, the be 
boast of abolition, Admitting that tt bas succeede 
there—which [ will do for the sake of the argy a 
—do you know the reason of it? The true an siti 
causes of whatever success has attended i ae (o 
gua are, that the population was before cf" ” 


luced to *; 
NESS IS Sy: 
Biles,” sent ¢ 
Warrival the 
Wenty one ys 
Yal and wick 


nm cultivation 
and all or nearly all the arable land i gt fee able to d 
The emancipated negroes could mot, many Paral “hole prime 
get away if they desired; and knew not ‘htemplated 


cally n04 


go, incase they did. Tney had practl ining \, 0 tur 
ternative but to remain on the spot; and ee 9 Selves, 
they must work on the terms of the proper fore % Vigorous 
perish—the strong arm of the mother cout ives Nery $0 ba 
bidding all hope of seizing tve land for er thus Comparing 
The proprietors, well knowing that they ©? f lle, Wlonaries 
command labor for the merest necessities ne gon than the slay 
which was much cheaper than maintaining whic legates fearf 
effective as well as effective slaves ina St " wile “Well as on 
decency and interest, if not humanity requir alized srves, are 
ingly accepted half their value, and al 4 in the ‘nd comp: 
far more than the interest on the other rie com: Ot, by pu 
diminution of their losses, and the * ‘jlusttio Myeiglin 
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. wih slaves from the coast of Africa. 
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anh also a profound and philosophical|ends the magnificent farce—perhaps I should say 
eS has said “that Villeinage was not abol-| 


went into decay in England.” This was 
«3, This has been the process whenever 
of) Villeinage or slavery -has been suc- 
ily abandoned. Slavery in fact ‘went into 
“4 jn Antigua. I have ad itted that under si- 
‘eireumstances it might profitably cease here— 
4 profitably to the individual proprietors. Give 
paif the value of my slaves, and compel them to 
“ig and labor on my plantation at 10 to 11 cents 
gs they do in Antigua, supporting themselves 
ilies, and you shall have them to-morrow, 
wit you like dub them “free.” Not to stickle, I 
ssurrender them without price. No—I recall 
eds: My humanity revolts at the idea. Iam 
shed to my slaves, and would not have art or 
in reducing them to sucha condition. I deny, 
wet, that Antigua, as a community, is or ever 
i be as prosperous under present circumstances, as 
was before abolition, though fully ripe for it. 
fctis well known. The reason is that the Af- 
. if not a distinct, is an inferior race, and never 
vefect, as itnever has effected, as much in any 
recondition as in that of slavery. 
iknow of no slaveholder who has visited the West 
4s since slavery was abolished, and published 
views of it. All our facts and opinions come 
wh the friends of the experiment, or at Jeast 
o not opposed to it. Taking these, even with- 
allowance, to be true as stated, 1 do not see 
tere the abolitionists find cause for exultation. 
me tables of exports, which are the best evidences 
the condition of a people, exhibit a woful falling 
xcused, itis true, by unprecedented droughts 
hurricanes, to which their free labor seems un- 


countably more subject than slave labor used to | 


| will not go into detail. It is well known that 
ge proportion of British legislation and expen- 





tragedy, of West India abolition! I will not harrow 
your feelings by asking you to review the labors of 
your life and tell me what you and your brother Fn- 
thusiasts have accomplished for “injured Africa,” 
but while agreeing with lord Stowell, that ‘*Villein- 
age decayed,” and admitting that slavery’ might do 
so also, I think I am fully justified by passed and 
passing events, in saying. as Mr. Grosvenor said of 
the slave trade that “its abolition is impossible.” 

You are greatly mistaken, however, if you think that 
the consequences of emancipation here, would he 
similar and no more injurious than those which fol- 
lowed from it in your little sea girt West India is- 
lands where nearly all were blacks. The system of 
slavery is not in decay” with us. Jt flourishes in 
full and growing vigor. Our country is boundless 
in extent. Dotted here and there with villages and 
fields, itis for the mosf part covered with immense 
forests and. swamps of almost unknown size. In 
such a country, with a people so restless as ours, 
communicating of course some of that spirit to their 


the power of the master over the slave, could con- 
fine the African race, notoriously idle and improvi- 
dent, to labor on our plantations? Break this bond, 
but for a day, and these plantations will be solitudes. 
The negro loves change, novelty, and sensual excite- 
ments of all kinds, when awake. ‘Reason and or- 
der,” of which Mr. Wilberforce said ‘liberty was 
the child,” do not-characterize him. Released from 
his present obligations his first impulse would be to 
go somewhere. And here no natural boundaries 
would restrain him. At first they would all seek 
the towns and rapidly accumulate in squallid groups 
"pon their outskirts. Driven thence by the ‘-armed 
police which would immediately spring into exist- 
‘ence, they would scatter in all directions. Some 
| bodies of them might wonder towards the “free” 





domestics, can you conceive that anything short of | 


— 


— them to rush headlong to the accomplish- 


ment of his diabolical designs. 
We live ina wonderful age. The events of the 
last three quarters of a century appear to have revo- 


,lutionized the human mind. Enterprize and ambi- 
ition are only limited in their purposes by the hori- 


zon of the imagination. Jt 1s the transcendental era. 
In philosophy, religion, government, science, arts, 
commerce, nothing that has been is to allowed to be, 
Conservatism in any form is scoffed at: The slight- 
est taint of it is fatal. Where will all this end? If 
you can tolerate one ancient maxim, let it be that the 
best criterion of the Future is the Past. That, if 
any thing, will give aclue. And, looking back only 
through your time, what was the earliest feat of this 
same transcendentalism? The rays of the new moral 
Drummond-light were first consecrated to a focus at 
Paris, to illuminate the universe. In a twinkling it 
consumed the political, religious, and social systems 
of France. {It could not be extinguished there until 
literally drowned in blood. And then from its ashes 
arose that supernatural man, who, for twenty years, 
kept affrighted Europe in convulsions. Since that 
time, its scattered beams, refracted by broader sur- 


ifaces, have nevertheless continued to scathe wher- 


ever they have fallen. What political structure— 
what religious creed but has felt the gigantic shock 
and even now trembles to its foundations? Mankind, 
stiJl horror stricken by the catastrophe of France 
have shrunk from rash experiments upon social sys- 
tems. But they have been practising in the east, 
around the Mediterranean, and through the West 
India islands. And growing confident, a portion of 
them seem desperately bent on kindling the all de- 
vouring flame in the bosom of our Jand. Let it once 
again blaze up to heaven and another cycle of blood 
and devastation would dawn upon the world. For 
our sake, and for the sake of those infatuated men 








who are madly driving on the conflagration, for the 


,and that proportion still constantly increas- | states, or to the western wilderness, marking their; sake of human nature, we are called on to strain ev- 


, is most anxiously devoted to repairing the mon- 
us error of emancipation. 
vanizing your expiring colonies. 
vd from all the facts, was thus pithily stated by 
: London Quarterly Review, as long ago as 1840: 


Nove of the benefits anticipated by mistaken good | 


ntions have been realized, while every evil wish- 
for by knaves and foreseen by the wise has been 


mfully verified. The wild rashness of fanaticism | folds and poultry yards, barns and store houses would | y, 


smade the emancipation of slaves equivalent to 
lossof one half of the West Indies, and yet put 
kthe chance of negro civilization.” (.4rt Ld. 

udley’s Letters.) Such are the real fruits of your 
yer-to-be-too-much-glorified abvlition, and the va- 
ble dividend of your twenty millions of pounds 
ling invested therein. 


wo. 4. 

wal of the slave trade under a new name. Emanci- 
palion in the United States certain to result in the ex- 

termination of the negro race- Conclusion. 
Ifany farther proof was wanted of the utter and 
li known though not yet openly avowed failure of 
est Indian emancipation, it would be furnished by 
Me startling fact that the African slave trade has been 
fi ally revived under the auspices and protection of the 
ish government. Under the specious guise of 
lumigration” they are replenishing those islands 
. Your colony 
Sierra Leone, founded on that coast to prevent 
Meslave trade, and peopled, by the bye, in the first 
lance, by negroes stolen from these states during 
be Revolutionary war, is the depot where captives 
to from slavery by your armed vessels are trans- 
ried. I might say returned, since nearly half the 
Alticans carried across the Atiantic are understood 
bbe embarked in this vicinity. ‘The wretched sur- 
“ors, who are there set at liberty, are immediately 
luced to “immigrate” to the West Indies. The 
ess 18 systematically carried on by black “‘dele- 
al sent expressly from the West Indies, where 
‘rival the “immigrants” are sold into slavery for 
Bala. one years, under conditions ridiculously tri- 
and wickedly void, since few or none will ever 
vot le to derive any advantage from them. The 
© prime of life thus passed in bondage, it is 
emplated, and doubtless it will be carried into 
'; © turn them out in their old age to shift for 
selves, and to supply their places with fresh 
"'gorous “immigrauts.” Was ever a system of 
ieee 80 barbarous devised before? Can you think 
; an. it with ours? Even your own religious 
Piper of Sierra Leone denounce it ‘as worse 
lestes oe state in Africa.” And your black de- 
8 vel Garful of the influence of these missionaries, 
Wives» on account of the inadequate supply of the 
and * are now preparing to procure the able bodi- 
_ oMparatively industrious Kroomen of the in- 
2 + Purchasing fron their headmen the privilege 


"eigling them to the West India market! So! philanthropy, and foul ipsinuations to ambition, in- | 


‘tracks by their depredations and their corpses. Ma- 


‘cure covert. Few, very few of them could be pre. 
| vailed on to do a stroke of work, none to labor con- 
tinuously, while a head of cattle, sheep, or swine 
could be found in our ranges, or an ear of corn nud- 


' ded in our abandoned fields. These exhausted, our 


‘become their prey. Finally, our scattered dwellings 
| would be plundered, perhaps fired and the inmates 
|murdered. How long do you suppose that we could 
‘bear these things? How long would it be before we 
|should sleep with rifles at our bedsides, and never 
move without one in our hands? This work once be- 
gun, let the story of our British ancestors and the 
aboriginees of this country tell the sequel. Far more 
rapid however, would be the catastrophe. 
many moons went by,” the African race would be 
exterminated, or reduced again to slavery, their 
ranks recruited, after your example, by fresh ‘‘emi- 
grants,” from their father land. 


Is timely preparation and gradual emancipation 
suggested to avert these horrible consequences? | 
thought your experience in the West Indies had at 
least done so much as to explode thatidea. If it 
failed there, much more would it fail here, where 
the two races, approximating to equality in numbers, 
are daily and hourly in the closest contact, Give 
room for but a single spark of real jealousy to be 
kindled between them, and the explosion would be 
instantaneous and universal: It is the most fatal of 
all fallacies to suppose that these two races can exist 
together, after any length of time, or any process of 
preparation, on terms at all approaching to equality. 
Of this, both of them are finally and fixedly convin- 
ced. They differ essentially, in all the leading traits 
which characterize the varieties of the human spe- 
cies, and color draws an indelible and insuperable 
line of separation between them. Every scheme 
founded upon the idea that they can remain together 
on the same soil, beyond the briefest period, in any 
other relation than precisely that which now subsists 
between them, is not only preposterous, but fraught 
with deepest danger. If there was no alternative 
but to try the ‘‘experiment” here, reason and human- 
ity dictate that the suffering of ‘*gradualism” should 
be saved and the catastrophe of ‘‘imimediate aboli- 
tion,” enacted as rapidly as possible. Are “ im- 
patient for the performance to commence? Do you 
long to gloat over the scenes I have suggested, but 
could not hold the pen to portray? In your long life 
many such have passed under your review. You 
know that they are not “impossible.” Can they be to 
your taste? Do you believe tnat in laboring to bring 
them about the abolitionists are doing the will ot 
| God? No! God is not there. Itis the work of Sa 
tan. The arch-fiend, under specions guise, has found 
| his way into their souls, and with false appeals to 




















“Ere | 


ery nerve to arrest it. And be assured our efforts 


You are actually! ny would roam wild and in our “big woods.”? Many | will be bounded only with our being. Nor do I doubt 
The truth, de-| more would seek the recesses of our swamps for se- | that five millions of people, brave, intelligent, uni- 


ited, and prepared to hazard everything, will, in such 
a cause, with the blessing of God, sustain them- 
| Selves. At all events, come what may, it is ours to 
| meet it. 


| Weare well aware of all the hight estimation in 
which the abolitionists, and those who are taught by 
them, profess to hold us. We have seen the altempt 
\of a portion of the Free church of Scotland to re- 
ject our alms, on the ground that we are “slave dri- 
ivers,” after sending missionaries to solicit them.— 
| And we have seen Mr. O'Connell, the “‘irresponsibie 
| master” of millions of ragged serfs, from whom 
| poverty stricken as they are, he contrives to wring a 
| splendid privy purse, throw back with contumely the 
“tribute” of his own coun'rymen from this land of 
“miscreants.” These people may exhaust their slang 
and make blackguards of themselves; but they can- 
not defile us. And as for the suggestion to exclude 
slaveholders from your London clubs, we scout it.— 
Many of us, indeed, do go to London, and we have 
seen your breed of gawky lords, both there and here, 
but it never entered into our conceptions to look on 
them as better than ourselves. Nor can we be an- 
noyed by the ridiculous airs of such upstarts as your 
O’Connells, Ritchies, Macauleys and the like. The 
American slaveholders, collectively or individually, 
ask no favor of any man, or race, who tread the 
‘earth. In none of the attributes of men, mental or 
|physical, do they acknowledge or fear superiority 
elsewhere. They stand in the broadest light of the 
_ knowledge, civilization and improvement.of the age, 
,as much favored of heaven as any of the sons of 
Adam. Exacting nothing undue, they yteld nothing 
but justice and courtesy, even to royal blood. The 
can neither be flattered, duped, nor bullied out of 
their rights or their property. They smile with con- 
| tempt at scurrility and vaporing beyond the seas, and 
they turn their backs upon in where it is “irrespon- 
sible; but insolence that ventures to look them in 
the face, will never fail to be chastized. 

I think [ may trust you will not regard this letter 
/as intrusive. I should never have entertained an 
idea of writing it, bad you not opened the correspon- 
dence. If you think anything in it harsh, review 
/your own —which I regret that I lost soon after it 
| was received—and you will probably find that you 
‘you have taken your revenge beforehand. If vou 
have not, transfer an equitable share of what you 
deem severe to the account of the abolitionists at 
large. They have accumulated against the slave- 
holders a balance of invective which, with all our 
efforts, we shall not be able to liquidate much short 
of the era in which your national debt will be paid. 
At all events, I have no desire to offend you per- 
‘sonaily, and with the best wishes for your continued 
health, | have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
J. H. HAMMOND. 
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OUR RELATIONS wits Texas anp Mexico. That the 
Engiish and French governments, and their agents is 
ramen n0 Mexico, would take all the legitimate mea- 
sures in their power to induce Texas to maintain her 
pone acseemnigg rather than to become a member of our 
confederacy, we never have had a doubt. Their views 
and the interests of their governments would be best 
subserved by maintaing such a secondary state upon 
our southern borders. It was a contest between them 
and eur government, in which Teras was wmpire, and 
had interests so obvious, that we never have felt the 
slightest apprehension as to her decision. The case in this 
r t, was perfectly clear to our mind, and che result 
that we were not mistaken. 





Mf lit tee 


hat in making demonstrations to effect their object 
if pnesible, the said English and French authorities 
would go as far as cotild be venture? without incurring 
@ war, we had no doubt. We have repeatedly ex- 
the apprehension, that they might commit them- 
selve, or rather induce Mexicu so far to commit Herself, 
that.a war would become inevitable. They might find 
the Mexican government, or rather the Mexican people, 
80 far inflamed against the United States, that those in 
en there would be compelled to obey the popular 
impulse. 

[hat they have gone tothe utmost extent of their 
tether, and that they discovere that it is all unaviling, 
is now apparent, ‘That they disce:n the dangerous pre- 
dicament in which their machinations have involved 

xico, and would now willingly avert the war which | 
seems to be impending, is not at all unlikely. The cal- 
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Sassatn Scnoo, Anniversaniss, are being celebrat-|  Dearas.”: At St. Louis, Mo., durin th 
ed in ail directions: "We:see an account of 33: schools, } 9th instant, 55:0f which 20 were unde, ote wee 
numbering several thousand scholars, moving off in pro- | were colored (slaves;) 29 of the ini. 2°" of 
cession the other day at Philadelphia. At Brooklyn, N.| the Catholic Cemetery. TMENts We 





Y., 33 schools were in line on the 6th instant, number-| 4; Fork ‘6 
ine 5,650 scholars, under the care of 452 female and Pate nell totes ont teehee ifeaths Occurre 
367 male teachers. It required three of the churehes to ’ O consumpriog 






accom modate them for service. At Baltimore 62, of which 21 we 


14 were free colored, one slave; pj re junder one 
Mey syn" ing Bennett, n ae tion. aves nine died of cong 

who has been living fur some time at isy €n-+ Coincidence. Gene 

and his wife have, been taken into custody for boxing | ville, Tenne : ,on + aap od ogre : 

up a negro man, the property ota Mr. Lewis, for ship- | ; nt 


ment on board.of one of the wharf boats at emphie, bay, eg Jackson, commander of 
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on the same 
the British § 








was taken with a fatal illn 









Tennessee,—-and which was marked to his, t's | ‘died : ess, of whic ar 
care, at Louisville. ‘The man in the box states, that he Manes mernings, varie 





gave Bennett $15 to get him into a free state, and was |’ Death has been busy with the Methodist min; 
to give him §100 after he got there. It is said that Ben- dnalients during the. last few months. The folla 
neit had carried on a trade of that kind from New Or- | P&me¢ ministers are recorded as having paid the de 
og nature, viz: Clippenger, Patrick, Guthrie, Elder, Cro 
: Games, Ballingall, Westlake; Buckingham, Hiro., 
Tue Tuscan BRaIp macutne. Mr. Fifzgerald. thein-| all belonging tothe Methodist church, 7  'S*@ 

ventor, has disposed of his right of patent for this ‘country F T ; 

for several thousand dollars, and intends going to Eu- Loripa.—The legislature. The first legisla 
rope with his machine. The price of his machine is|/f the state of Florida will assemble on Mon 
$275 each. the 23d of June, on which day Gov. Morsely 
’ 


: : ...| hewly elected gov i ; 
Freverica Bremer. It is stated that this charming y governor, will be sworn in, 


and popular novelist, is about embarking for this countr Tue Fioripa ELECTION, has resulted 
to spend a year here. She will be most cordially wei-| loco candidates by decided majorities. For gay 
comed. on her arrival. “Our Dukedom to a ducat,” | Mosely heats Gen. Call, the whig candidate 487 y 
that she refrains from demanding a copy right law, the Jevy, (loco) beats Putnam, (whig) 1,082 for cong, 
moment she places her foot upon the American soil. A majority of loco members are elected io each a 
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culation has no doubt beea carefully made. and the re- 
sult reached, that it would not be safe to adventure a | 
generai war, at present, and that a war once commenc: | 
ed, between the United States and Mexico, would al- 
most inevitably lead to a general war. 

A fortnight since, we Bverted to the position of af- | 
farr, and anxiously expressed the wish that our govern- 
ment at this moment was represented at Mexico by some | 
person qualified to urge as th y ought tobe, and might be, | 
the interests ot both this country and Mexico. The fuilow- | 
ing paragraph, from a journal presumed to bein the’ 
confiience of the admiuistration, is probably not alto- 
gether groundless: ' 

“Our Mexican relations. Information of a very im-, 
portant ciiaracter reached this city yesterday, to the ef- 
fect that our government had received assurances from | 
Mr. Pakenham, the British minister at Washington, that | 
a newly-appointed minister to Mexico would not fail to | 
be favorably received by the Mexican government; that | 
this disposition on the part of that government was part: | 
ly induced by the efforis of the French and English | 
ministers at Mexico—the advices of the latter forming | 
the basis on which Mr. Pakenham’s assurances are | 
made.” 


BUSINESS AND RECREATION. Not much will be deing | 
in the cummercial circles for seme weeks now. Relax- 
ation js the order of the day, and “all the world” are 
preparing for their annual summer excursions. Ouly 
44 visitors were atthe Cataravt Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
on the 2st, the season having been so cold. Four of 
the principal hotels at Buffalv, on the same day, had 
200 visitors; 1353 arrivals were booked at sixteen of ihe 
Boston hotels on the 19th. . 








Tus wArvest. From gratifying accounts received | 
this week, we have no doubt that the crop of wheat in | 
Maryland and Virginia, now harvesting, wi!l be over an | 
average in quantity, and of excellent quality. Recent 
rains extending all over the country, have gladdened 
the hearts of the husbandmen, with cheering prospects, | 
retrieving many fields that had suffered severely, a.d | 
cheering up the most desponding. 





Specie. Not adollar was shipped from New York | 
last week. Good, 


Bangs or Sourn Carouina. The official statements 
of the 3'st May, exhibit a total of 

Liabilities. Capital stock $5,991,082 73; of circulation 
$2,254,534 17; of net profits on hand $408,319 03; ba- 
lances to other banks $1,474,615 17; State Treasury 
Current fund, sinking fund, and surplus revenue $718,- 
931.07; dv. fund ior rebuilding the city $1,843,586 70; 
o her snoneys bearing interest, $108,319 03. Cash de- 
eg &c. $2,000,092 32. ‘Total of liabilities $14,800, - 

Resources. Specie $1,219,964 33; Real estate $289,- 
975 16; Bills of other barks in the state $426,724, do. of 
banks out of the state $2,945; balance due trom other 
banks $358,799; Notes discounted $5,746,176 40; Loans 
on stock $541,839; Exchanges $511,129; Bonds $1,016;- 
056; various other (specified) resources $2,759,257—total 
of resuurces $14,500,361 11, 


Itumois currency. Tne Chicago papers contain a 
money table, showing the different values of the circu- 
lating mediurg in that neighborhood: We quote—“State 
Bank, 4245 per cent. discount; Bank of Lilinvis at 
Shawneetown, 60055, Cook county order, 18a20; Canal 
indebtedness, 60a15; Kaitroad script, 60a75; Bank otf 
Michigan 85; Michigan State script, 10a15; Indiana do. 
10015; [udiana Land or Canal script 60a65. 


Onto Currency. The Nauvoo Neighbor, says, “The 
Buck-eyes have so many nick-names fur paper money, 
that acommon man meeds a patent dictionary to kee 
pace. They have the ‘yellow dog, ‘red cat,’ ‘smooth 
monkey,’ ‘blue pup,’ aud the ‘sick Ladian’—all kept all ve 
by a promise that it will turn into ‘rhino,?” 





| was raised and placed 280 f et above the ground, on the | rom Edinburg to Indianapolis, have been put Ut 


, . | of the legislature, and of cour wos 
Tue Morris canat, enlarged, will be open for navi- | Chosen ta represent. the state nethe oe wi i 
gation early in the ensuing month. eens wit be-of 


party, their majority being 22 on joint ballot, 
Cuugrcn items. The Free Church of Scotland, (Pres-|_ fugeyrurs. There isa cabinet maker in Philadely 


+ panko it seems, have got into a warm dispute among who has a set of chamber furniture, made of rosew 
theinselves, upon the subject of slavery in the United | goihic patiern, the price of whieit is $8,000, the beds 
States. Missionaries were sent over to this country some | slone being held at $2,500. , 
two or three years ago, for the purpose of raising tunds , 
wherewith to build churches, &c., for the societies in| THe HOME MARKET FOREVER. The following insta 
Scotland, in consequence ot their being ejected from | of change in trade 1s mentioned in the Danville, Pe 
their former churches by the party tMat adhered to sylvania Intelligencer of the 20th inst. The faci sig 
church and state. These missionaries proceeded upon | ingly verifies the position always contended for by 
the duties assigned them, without having any regard to friends of American industry, that the encourageing 
the slave question, and derived a large proportion of the! of home Jabor maks new and sure home markets 
funds ver polleeled over here. from the slaveholding | the products of the soil: 
section 6 ion. B . 
secuion -% 2 Union. By the time they got back to “Change in trade. In former years Danville was ce 
Scotland however, the point was started by the anit ela- | booted os 4. nlacve for exanriin “igh ket, N 
very party,and a dispute arose, and has contmued up _ i 87 peepee, Conapaes asain get? saber 
pred A dove hinthae’ Uh Sane; tate t so | orain is brought from the west branch, and other plag 
2 ater Rcctengch pe Alc dents) Mh Seaee: 2 gr Boal to supply the wants of the large population gathering 
tainted by slavery, that it would defile the churches to| tnig place. in conseauence of the great extension of 
have them constructed with any portion ofit. A propw-| ; tabi ee oe aii th 
7 : iron business, and the consequent improvement in ne 
Wah ty nage ny Rall iper hgehah 9 Semen ae iy all branches of business. Peter Baldy, Esq. had 
. 1, . : . ‘ / ‘ we ’ , J? e 7 
wagtg being able to arrive at a conclusion as to whe-| aq of wheat delivered at his steam flouring mill, 
ther all slaveholding members should be read out of the week. fron the wést branchvund the Montnr Ir 
church, they have concluded to retain the money for the Company are now paying city prices. 95 e* sts per bus 
present, and send over a remonstrance instead of the} ¢) f4- pood wleat, at their mill. Flour “ommands 
inoney. . ,. mig no 7) 
. ‘ ; er price at Danville than it does at Philadelphia. 
The New York Commercial says, Dr. Chalmers has beter price at Danville than i¢does a ? 


been appealed to, by the Free Church of Seotland, to} Immigration. Two thousand four hundred and six 
to say whether religious fellowship should be extended | one passengers arrived at New York on Monday ft 
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to slave holding churches. The Doctor has no idea of} foreign poris. On Tuesday, Dr. Van Hoovenburg The Corn la 
narrowing the sphere of Christian union; ,“it would } health officer at quarantine, boarded vessels having Nothing of in 
be most unprofitable” he says. ; board 832 Dutch, and 1335 British and [rish sieerag ver, though th 


The Friends’ yearly meeting held at Newport, R. I ,| passengers—iv ial 2867. 
last week, was distinguished by the fact, that about 120 fe eon ed 
members of both sexes, not according with the rest of} | 4 Locomotive, called the “John Little, ms le 
tie meeting, withdrew themselves and organized as a, Structed by Norris, Philadelphia, for the Long isla 
8}a-ale meeting. These are designated as the Wit-| tailroad, on a trial of speed a day or two since, ran 
borite party. miles ia two hours anda half Lt hus eigat wave’. 

Kentucky Baptists. At a convention of the clergy and naee 
laity of the Sean den mination in Shelbyville. iy. Mapison anp INDIANAPOLIS RAILROAD. i 8 gree 
he Southern organization of Baptists for missionary pur-| J- B. D. Lanier, Esq. has siecreded In Le a 
poses wis fully sustaiued, and the convention withdrew |i New York and Pv iladelphia, on favora iis Railro 
their cosoperation from the Northern organization. $50,000, for the Madison and ss sir oh thi wad 

Trinity Church, N. York. The cap stone of the spite,} Company. The grading and bridging of tue tury 
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19th inst. Above that, the cross is yet to be placed. contracton favorable terms, ‘The cars in a week 
; te P will ran 50 miles from Madison. The receipts tor Mare 
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THE GREAT SOUTHERN ANTI-SLAVERY conventionn| April, and May were 511,460, being $3000 more | 
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as it has been styled, which recently assembled at Cin-{ Wa8 received during the same mouths last year. Possible 4 
cinnati, selected Mr. Binney, the late candidate for the Post O Rise ‘3.  Ennoland has’ recen! tsident of 
presidency of the union, to preside over their delibera- OST WFFICE REGULATIONS. ott #4 partic 


" . 4 . U 
tions. Thirteen resulutions were adopted by the con-, @dopted the system which has been in use oh Se 
vention. One of which was, that it is the duty of poli- which any sum, from a shilling to fifty rh ostmast 
tical abolitionists to continue their organization and to| sent through the mail, by depositing with , oP « corti 
nominate candidates for the elective offices, but that no | ‘he sum required to be transinitted, — thd Q 
nomination be made for the presidency and vice presi- | cate of (be deposite, which is redeemable fed “6 
dency before the tail of 1847, or the spring of 1848. of the town or city to which it is forwarded. 

Not a word is said in the resolutions, about the an-| . Peywy News. ‘The news mongers of London <r 
nexation of ‘Texas! ‘ a splindid speculation the other day, by telat ee 
VinGInia STATE CONVENTION. The question of autho. { the streets, by men and boys, the ST ict!” 
rising a convention in Virginia will doubtless be a very/ Ment of ‘arrival of the steamer-—war wr ‘ae wind by 
prominent matter among the deliberations of the next’ small effort is now being made to reanformatian ° 
legislature. The Richmond ‘Times says that the West! New. York editor, who has the f sehoods abroad 40 

is unanimous in favor of a Conventiun, while a mojority «eae President.” He sends the false 

of the people in each Kastern county is said to be op- chea p. 

posed to it. The demands of Western Virginia, we]. ‘Tryperance statistics. The effect of tem 
doubt not, will be both beard aud affirmatively answered ! 55 far as it has been introduced already amongs ine 5 
next winter, [Baltimore American. ing men, is exhibited in the returns as givea in mtd 


ry rr - a f ine ive ¢ st at sea; 
Lisexatiry. The Boston Transcript says that Col, | lov’s Magazine, of lives and vessels lo ip 4943, Ua 
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Z A M4 e494: 1D 
Thomas ii. Perkins-has signified to the president of the 380 “ey 1 yoy Alder bag: eee in a “During i om of 
Mereantile Library Associauen of that eity his inten; ;28™ St ae far | sant f tay te “995 vesse!s and! tals nent 
‘ion of making over to the society as a donation and Year 154, as far as reard from, only @ Oth ng the 
nuclens for farther gifts from the wealthier merchants of lives have been lost. < yun xi 4 NBS, 
Boston, five shares in the Merchants’s Exchange, equi-| The proprietors of the steamboat Express: a gh ten all 


: | : Lager 
valent at par to $2,500. Also one share in the Boston between New York and Albany, have in Ag 
athenswum, to be fused by the president of the associa- sale of spirituous liquors on board thell 
tion. . move. 





